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MANCEUVRING. O 

mean to sit the picture of The Delicate Embarrass- 
ment ? To relieve you as far as in me lies^ let me 
assure you that I shall not ask to see this note of 
Mrs. Beaumont's^ which as usual seems to contain 
some mighty mystery." 

" No great mystery ; only " 

" Only — some minikin mystery ? " said Mr. Wal- 
singham. '^ Yes^ ^ EUe est politique pour des choux 
et des raves.' This charming widow Beaumont is a 
manoeuvrer.* We can't well make an English word 
of it. The species^ thank Heaven! is not so nu- 
merous yet in England as to require a generic name. 
The description^ however, has been touched by one 
of our poets : 

* Julians a manager : she's born for rule, 
And knows her wiser husband is a fool. 
For her own breakfast she'll project a scheme, 
Nor take her tea witliout a stratagem.' 

Even from the time when Mrs. Beaumont was a girl 

* It is to be regretted that a word, used in the days of Charles 
II. and still intelligible in our times, should have become ob- 
solete ; viz. the feminine for intriguer — an intriguess. See the 
Life of Lord Keeper North, whose biographer, in speaking of 
Lord Keeper Bridgeman, says, ** And what was worst of all, his 
family was no way fit for that place (of Chancellor), his lady 
being a most violent intriouess in business." 

Had Mr. Walsingham lived in Ireland, even there he might 
have found in the dialect of the lower Irish both u substantive 
and a verb, which would have expressed his idea. The editor 
once described au individual of the Beaumont species to an Irish 
labourer, and asked what he would call such a persoh — ** I'd 
oall her a policizer— I would say she was iotid o? ipoYimvR^^' 

b2 
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was employed ; some body was to hint to some other 
body to act upon Amelia to make her do so and so. 
Nothing — ^that is, nothing like truth, ever came 
directly from the mother : there were always whis- 
perings and mysteries, and 'Don't say that before 
Amelia!' and 'I would hot have this told to Ed- 
ward,' because it might make him like something 
that she did not wish that he should like, and that 
she had her reasons for not letting him know that 
she did not wish him to like. There was always 
some truth to be concealed for some mighty good 
purpose ; and things and persons were to be repre- 
^nted in false lights, to produce on some particular 
occasion some partial effect. All this succeeded ad- 
mirably in detail, and for the management of help- 
less, ignorant, credulous childhood. But mark the 
consequences of this system : children grow up, and 
caiinot always see, hear, and understand, just as their 
mothers please. They will go into the world ; they 
will mix with others ; their eyes will be opened ; they 
will see through the whole system of artifice by 
which their childhood was so cleverly managed ; and 
then, confidence in the parent must be destroyed for 
ever." 

Miss Walsingham acknowledged the truth of what 
her father said ; but she observed that this was a 
common error in education, which had the sanction 
of high authority in its favour ; even the eloquent 
Rousseau, and the elegant and ingenious madame de 
Genlis. *^ And it is certain," continued miss Wal- 
singham, '^ that Mrs. Beaumont baa iiot m^.dft \\!^\ 
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I do tliinkj tbat she has no interest but theirs ; and 
her affection for them will make her lay aside all art, 
when their happiness is at stake." 

Mr. Walsingham shook his head. — " And do yo« 
then really believe, my dear Marianne, that Mrs. 
Beaumont would consider any thing, for instance, in 
the marriage of her son and daughter, but fortune, 
and what the world calls connexion and establish' 
ments ? " 

'' Certainly I cannot think that these are Mrs. 
Beaumont's first objects ; because we are people but 
of small fortune, and yet she prefers us to many of 
large estates and higher station." 

'' You should say, she professes to prefer us," rer 
plied Mr. Walsingham. '' And do you really believe 
her to be sincere ? Now, there is my ward, captain 
Walsingham, for whom she pretends to have such a 
regard, do you think that Mrs. Beaumont wishes her 
daughter should marry him ? " 

^^I do, indeed; but Mrs. Beaumont must speak 
cautiously on that subject; this is prudence, not 
dissimulatimi : for you know that my cousin Wal- 
singbam never declared his attachment to miss 
Beaumont ; on the contrary, he always took the 
most scrupulous pains to conceal it from her, because 
he had not fortune enough to marry, and he was too 
honourable to attempt, or even to wish, to engage 
the affections of one to whom he had no prospect of 
being united." 

'' He is a noble fellow 1" exclaimed JMr. Walsing. 
ham. " There is no sacrifice of pleasure or interest 
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" Particular friend ! a vamped-up^ sentimental 
conversation reason." 

'' But I assure you/' persisted miss Walsingham^ 
'^ that I know Mrs. Beaumont's mind better than 
you do, father, at least on this subject." 

'* You \ a girl of eighteen pretend to know a ma- 
noeuvrer of her age ! " 

'^ Only let me tell you my reasons. — It was but 
last week that Mrs. Beaumont told me that she did 
not wish to encourage sir John Hunter, and that she 
should be jierfectly happy if she could see Amelia 
united to such a man as captain Walsingham." 

^^ Such a man as captain Walsingham ! nicely 
guarded expression ! " 

^' But you have not heard all yet. — Mrs. Beau- 
mont anxiously inquired from me whether he had 
made any prize-money, whether there was any 
chance of his returning soon ; and 'die added, with 
particular emphasis, ^ You dcm't kaow how much I 
wish it. You don't know what a frvonrite he is of 
mine ! ' " 

'^ That last, I will lay any WBgat" cried Mr. 
Walsingham, '' she said ,in s wUtptr, and in a 
corner." 

" Yes, but she could not do i Ammu e, for Amelia 
was present. Mrs. Beaumont tiriC'M aside." 

'' Aside ; ay, ay, but tak^ ikte^ I advise you, of 
her asides, and her whisperingi^Mli lier comerings, 
and her inuendoes, and s^ilidMlMtlioes, lest vour 
own happiness, my dear, linsonitaiiiigy enthusiastic 
daughter, should be the sadH 
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JVlrs. Beaumont's art^ and a^inst your own credulity. 
The momentary pain I give my friends by speaking 
the plain truths I have always found overbalanced 
by the pleasure and advantage of mutual confidence^ 
Our domestic happiness has arisen chiefly from our 
babits of openness and sincerity. Our whole souls 
are laid open ; there is na management^ no ^ intrigue 
de cahinet,* no ^ esprit de la UgueJ " 

Mr. Walsingham now left the room ; and miss 
Walsingham^ absorbed in reflections more interest- 
ing to her than even the defence of Mrs. Beaumont, 
went out to walk. Her father's house was situated 
in a beautiful part of Devonshire, near the sea-shore*, 
in the neighbourhood of Plymouth ; and as miss 
Walsingham was walking on the beach, she saw an 
old fisherman mooring his boat to the projecting 
stump of a tree. His figure was so picturesque, tbat 
she stopped to sketch it ; and as she was drawing, a 
woman came from the cottage near the shore to ask 
the fisberman what luck he had had. <' A fine 
turbot," says he, " and a john-doree." 

'^ Then away with them this minute to Beaumont 
Park," said the woman ; '* for here's madam Beau- 
mont's man, Martin, called in a fiustrum while you 
was away, to say madam must have tbe nicest of our 
fish, whatsomever it might be, and a john-doree> if it 

could be had for love or money, for Tuesday." 

Here the woman, perceiving miss Walsingham-, 
dropped a curtsy. " Your humble servant, miss 
Walsingham," said the woman* 

** On Tuesday?" said miss Walsingham: "are 
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tleman^ a Mr. Palmer, who had been a friend of her 
husband's ; he had lately returned from Jamaica, 
where he had made a large fortune. It is true, also, 
that this old gentleman was a Utile particular, but 
not precisely in the sense in which the fisherman's 
wife understood the phrase ; he was not particularly 
fond of john-dorees and turbots, but he was particu- 
larly fond of making his fellow-creatures happy; 
particularly generous, particularly open and honest 
in his nature, abhorring all artifice himself, and un- 
suspicious of it in others. He was unacquainted 
with Mrs. Beaumont's character, as he had been for 
many years in the West Indies, and he knew her 
only from her letters, in which she appeared every 
thing that was candid and amiable. His great 
friendship for her deceased husband also inclined 
him to like her. Colonel Beaumont had appointed 
him one of the guardians of his children, but Mr. 
Palmer, being absent from England, had declined to 
act : he was also trustee to Mrs. Beaumont's mar- 
riage-settlement, and she had represented that it 
was necessary he should be present at the settlement 
of her family afifairs upon her son's coming of age ; 
an event which was to take place in a few days. 
The urgent representations of Mrs. Beaumont, and 
the anxious desire she expressed to see Mr. Palmer, 
had at last prevailed with the good old gentleman to 
journey down to Beaumont Park, though he was a 
valetudinarian, and though he was obliged, he said, 
to return to Jamaica with the West India fleet, 
which was expected to sail in ten days; so that he 
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vent Mr. Palmer from becoming acquainted with 
kis other relations^ the Walsinghams ; to whom she 
had always had a secret dblike, because they were of 
remarkably open sincere characters. As Mr. Palmer 
proposed to stay but a week in the country^ this 
sclieme of preventing their meeting seemed feasible. 

In the second place^ Mrs. Beaumont wished to 
marry her daughter to sir John Hunter^ because sir 
John was heir expectant to a large estate^ called the 
Wigram estate^ and because there was in his family 
a certain reversionary title, the earldom of Puck- 
eridge, which would devolve to sir John after the 
death of a near relation. 

In the third place, Mrs. Beaumont wished to 
marry her own son to miss Hunter, who was sir 
John's sister by a second marriage, and above twenty 
years younger than he was : this lady was preferred 
to miss Walsingham for a daughter-in-law, for the 
reasons which Mr. Walsingham had given; because 
she possessed an independent fortune of two hundred 
thousand pounds, and because she was so childish 
and silly that Mrs. Beaumont thought she could 
always manage her easily, and by this means retain 
power over her son. Miss Hunter was very pretty, 
and Mrs. Beaumont had observed that her son had 
sometimes been struck with her beauty sufficiently 
to give hopes that, by proper management, he might 
be diverted from his serious, sober preference of miss 
Walsingham. 

Mrs. Beaumont foresaw many difficulties m the 
execution of these plans. She knew that Amelia 
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u True, my love ; quite right ; for you know I 
-wouldn't have her suspect that we had any thing to 
say to each other that we didn't wish her to hear, 
especially as it is about herself." 

'^ Herself ! — O, is it? " said miss Hunter, in a tone 
of disappointment. 

'^And about you too, my darling. Be assured I 
have no daughter I love better, or ever shall. With 
such a son as I have, and such a daughter-in-law as 
I hope and trust I shall have ere long, I shall think 
myself the most fortunate of mothers." 

Silly miss Hunter's face brightened up again* 
-" But now, my love," continued Mrs. Beaumont, 
taking her hand, leading her to a window, and speak- 
ing very low, though no one else was in the room, 
" Before we talk any more of what is nearest my 
heart, I must get you to write a note for me to your 
brother, directly, for there is a circumstance I forgot 
— ^thoughtless creature that I am! but indeed, I 
never can think when I feel much. Some people 
are always so collected and prudent. But I have 
none of that ! — Heigho ! Well, my dear, you must 
supply my deficiencies. You will write and tell 
sir John, that in my agitation when he made his 
proposal for my Amelia, of which I so frankly 
approved, I omitted to warn him, that no hint 
must be given that I do any thing more than 
permit him to address my daughter upon an equal 
footing with any other gentleman who might address 
her. Stay, my dear; you don't understand me, I 
see. In short, to be candid with you— old Mr. Palmer 

c 7 
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I trust ; at leasts you do, my Albina. And even if 
I should be obliged to receive or to go to see the Wal- 
singhams, tvhich, by-the-bye, I have taken means to 
prevent ; but if it should happen that they were to 
hear of Palmer's being with us, and come, and sir 
John should meet them, he must not be surprised or 
jealous at my speaking in the highest terms of cap- 
tain Walsingham. This I shall be obliged to do as 
a blind before Mr. Palmer. I must make him believe 
that I prefer a commoner for my son-in-law, or we 
are all undone with him. You know it is my son's 
interest, and yours, as well as your brother's and 
Amelia's, that I consider. So explain all this to 
him, my dear ; you will explain it so much better, 
and make it so much more palpable to your brother, 
than I could." 

" Dear Mrs. Beaumont, how can you think so ? 
You who write so well, and such long letters about 
every thing, and so quick ! But goodness ! I shall 
never get it all into a letter I'm afraid, and before 
Mr. Palmer comes, and then it will soon be dressing- 
time ! La ! I could say it all to John in five minutes : 
what a pity he is not here to-day ! " 

^* Well, my love, then suppose you were to go to 
him ; as you so prudently remark, things of this 
sort are always so much easier and better said than 
written. And now I look at my watch, I see you 
cannot have time to write a long letter, and to dress. 
So I believe, though I shall grieve to lose you, 
I must consent to your going for this one day to 
your brother's. My carriage and Williamson shall 

c2 
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that it is to be quite a secret between ourselves^ not 
to be mentioned to my son even ; for you know he is 
sudden in his temper^ and warm^ and quite in the 
Walsingham interest^ and there's no knowing what 
might be the consequence if it were to be let out 
imprudently, and sir John and Edward both so high- 
spirited. One can't be too cautious, my dear, to 
prevent mischief between gentlemen. So caution 
your brother to leave it to me 4a break it, and bring 
things about with Edward and Amelia" — ^stopping 
miss Hunter again as she made a second effort to 
get into the carriage.^ — " You comprehend, my 
dear, that Amelia is not in the secret yet^-so not a 
word from your l»'other to her about my approbation ! 
that would ruin all. I trust to his honour ; and be- 
sides " drawing the young lady back for the third 

whisper. — Miss Hunter stood suspended with one 
foot in air^ and the other on the step ; the coach- 
man, impatient to be off, manoeuvred to make his 
horses restless^ whilst at the same time he cried 
aloud — " So ! so ! Prancer — stand still. Peacock ; 
stand still, sir ! " 

Miss Hunter jumped down on terra firma. '^ Those 
horses frighten me so for you, my dear!" said Mrs. 
Beaumont. ^' Martin, stand at their heads. My 
dear child, I won't detain you, for you'll be late. I 
had only to say, that — O ! that I trust implicitly to 
your brother's honour ; but, beside this, it will not 
be amiss for you to hint, as you know you can deli- 
cately— -Je^^e/^, you understand — that it is for his 
interest to leave me to manage every thing. Yet 
none oi this is to be said as if from 77t««-^nray don't 
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respectable farmer^ who was originally from Ireland^ 
and whose son was at sea with captain Walsingham. 
The captain had taken yoimg Birch under his par- 
ticular care, at Mr. Waisingham*s request. 

Birch's parents had this day received a letter from 
their son ; which in the joy and pride of their hearts 
they showed to Mr. Beaumont, who was in the habit 
of calling at their house to inquire if they had heard 
any news of their son, or of captain Walsingham. 
Mr. Beaumont liked to read Birch's letters, because 
they were written with characteristic simplicity and 
affection, and somewhat in the Irish idiom, which 
this young sailor's English education had not made 
him entirely forget. 

LETTER FROM BIRCH TO HIS PARENTS. 

'' H. M. S. r Ambuscade. 
'^HONOURED PARENTS, 

" I write this from sea, lat. N. 44. 15 — long. W. 
9. 45.— wind N.N.E. — to let you know you will 
not see me so soon as I said in my last, of the 16th. 
Yesterday, P.M. two o'clock, some despatches were 
brought to my good captain, by the Pickle sloop^ 
which will to-morrow, wind and weather permitting, 
alter our destination. What the nature of them are 
I cannot impart to you; for it has not transpired 
beyond the lieutenants ; but whatever I do under the 
orders of my good captain, I am satisfied and con- 
fident all is for the best. For my own share, I long 
for an opportunity of fighting the French, and of 
showing the captain what is in me, and th'dt i!\<t 
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no farther use for me in that job^ I asked him leave 
to go near the same place in the evening to fish^ 
which my good captain consented to (as he always 
does to what (duty done) can gratify me), provided 
I was in my ship by ten. Now you must know that 
there are convents in this country (which you have 
often heard of> Kitty, no doubt), being damnable 
places, where young Catholic women are shut up 
unmarried, often it is to be reasonably supposed 
against their wills. And there is a convent in one 
of the suburbs which has a high back wall to the 
garden of it that comes down near the strand ; and 
it was under this wall we two used to sound, and 
that afterwards I used to be fishing. And one 
evening, when I was not thinking of any such thing, 
there comes over the wall a huge nosegay of flowers, 
with a stone in it, that made me jump. And this 
for three evenings running the same way, about the 
same hour ; till at last one evening as I was looking 
up at the wall, as I had now learned to do about the 
time the nosegays were thrown over, I saw coming 
down a stone tied to a string, and to the stone a 
letter, the words of which I can't particularly take 
upon me to recollect, because I gave up the paper to 
my captain, who desired it of me, and took no copy ; 
but the sense was, that in that convent there was 
shut up a lady, the daughter of an English gentle- 
man by a Spanish wife, both her parents being dead, 
and her Spanish relations and father-confessor (or 
catholic priest of a man), not wishing she should get 
te> £ngbnd> where she might be what fihe Jvad % 
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unless captain Walsingham came for her himself 
(certifying himself to be himself I suppose)^ for she 
knew him to be a gentleman by reputation, and she 
should be safe under his protection, and so would 
her secret, she was confident at all events.* This 
was the entire and sum total of the letter. So when 
I had read to the end, and looked for the postscript 
and all, I found for my pains that the lady mistook 
me for my captain, or would not have written or 
thrown the nosegays. So I took the letter to my 
captain; and what he answered, and how it was 
settled (by signals, I suppose) between them after, 
it was not for me to inquire. Not a word more ws^ 
said by him to me or I to him on the topic, till the 
very night we were to sail for England. It was 
then that our captain took me aside, and he says, 
' Birch, will you assist me ? I ask this not as your 
captain, so you are at liberty to do as you please. 
Will you help jne to rescue this lady, who seems to 
be unjustly detained, and to carry her back safe to 
her country and her friends ? * I told him I would 
do that or any thing else he bid me, confident he 
would never ask me to do a wrong thing ; and as to 
the lady, I should be proud to help to carry her off 
to old England and her lawful friends, only I thought 
(if I might be so bold) it was a pity she was not 
young nor handsome, for his sake. At that he 
smiled, and only said, ^ Perhaps it was best for him 
as it was.' Then he settled about the boat, and who 
were to go, and when. It was twel ve o'clock striking 
by the great town clock when we were under the 
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all sail made, 
and the ship stooa out lu sku. ±o the lady the 
captain gave up his cabin: double sentries were 
placed, and as the captain ordered, every precaution 
that could shield her character in such suspicious 
circumstances were enforced with tlie utmost punc- 
tilio. I cannot describe, nor can you even conceive, 
Kate, the degree of curiosity shown about her ; all 
striving to get a sight of her when she first went 
down, and most zealous they were to bring lights ; 
but that would not do, for they could not; see her for 
her veil. Yet through all we could make out that 
she was a fine figure of a woman at any rate, and 
something more than ordinary, from the air she had 
with her. The nest day when she was sitting on 
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the conclusion of the letter, that the lady was not 
indifferent to her deliverer. Now Mr. Beaumont 
earnestly wished that his friend captain Walsingham 
might hecome his hrother-in-law ; and he began to 
have fears about this Spanish lady, with her grati- 
tude, her rings, and the advantages of the great 
interest her misfortunes and helpless condition would 
excite, together with the vast temptations to fall in 
love that might occur during the course of a voyage. 
Had he taken notice of the postscript, his mind 
would have been somewhat relieved. On this sub- 
ject Mr. Beaumont pondered all the way that he 
rode home, and on this subject he was still medi- 
tating when he saw his mother standing on the 
steps, where we left her when miss Hunter's carriage 
drove away. 



CHAPTER IV. 

« I shaU in aD my best obey joa, voMdMrn.** 

" Did you meet miss Hunter, my dear »w>^ <fii4 
she. 

- Yes, ma'am, I just passed the "^^ i« n^t 
avenue: she is going home, is ^^* ' ^^ W, 
rather in a tone of satisfaction- 

«Ah, poor thing! yes," said ^*J^««»".^^ ^ 
a most pathetic tone : " ah, po*'*' **"^ * 
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look so hot ! 1 say 1 am nui !k> suiv that it would 
be prudent to have her here so much, especially 

whilst Mr. Palmer is with us, you know " 

Mrs. Beaumont paused, as if waiting for an assent, 
or a dissent, or a leading hint how to proceed : but 
her son persisting in perrerse silente, she was forced 
to repeat, " You know, Edirard, my dear, ymi 
knoiv ? " 

" 1 don't know, indeed, ma'am." 

"You don't know! " 

"Faith, not I, ma'am. I don't know, for the soul 
of me, what Mr. Palmer's coming ha-s U> i« \i'\t\\ 
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trihut« to your happiness. You must afterwards 
decide for yourself; and are now, as vou have ever 
been, master, to do as vou please." 

" Too much — too much. 1 have had t/io much 
liberty, and have too little acquired the liahit of 
commanding my will and my passions hy my reason. 
Of this I am sensible. My excellent friend, laptaiii 
Walsingham, told me, some years ago, that this wan 
the feult of my character, and he charged nii^ to 
watch over myself; and so I have; liiit not m) 
strictly, I fear, as if he had watched along with me. 
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" Qaite mistaken ! and at the very moment lie 
reddens with anger, because I contradict, even in 
the softest, gentlest manner in my power, his ojiiniiiti 
of himself! " 

" You don't understand nie, indeed, you don't un- 
derstand me," said Mr. Beaumont, beating with his 
whip the leaves of a hush which was near him. 
" Either you don't understand me, or I don't under- 
stand ^ou. 1 am much more able to bear contra- 
diction than you think I am, provided it be direct. 
But I do not hve — what I am doing iittVi\sraalant;' 
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** Name it ! name it ! You will not affront me." 
*' My only'objection to her then is, her superiority. 
She is so superior, that, forgive me, I don't know 
any man, yourself not excepted, who is at all her 
equal." 

I think precisely as you do, and rejoice." 
Rejoice! why there I cannot sympathise with 
you. I own, as a mother, I should feel a little — a 
little mortified to see my son not the superior ; and 
when the comparison is to be daily and hourly made, 
and to last for life, and all the world to see it as 
well as myself. I own I have a mother's vanity. I 
should wish to see my son always what he has 
hitherto been — the superior, and master in his own 
house." 

Mr. Beaumont made no reply to these insinuations, 
but walked on in silence ; and his mother, unable to 
determine precisely whether the vexation apparent 
in his countenance proceeded from disapprobation of 
her observations, or from their working the effect 
she desired upon his pride, warily waited till he 
should betray some decisive symptom of his feelings. 
But she waited in vain — he was resolved not to 
speak. 

*^ There is not a woman upon earth I should wish 
so much to have as a daughter-in-law, a companion, 
and a friend, as miss Walsingham. You must be 
convinced,** resumed Mrs. Beaumont, ^' so far as I 
am concerned, it is the most desirable thing in the 
world. But I should think it my duty to put my 
own feelings and wishes out of the c[iiestion, and to 
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eircumlocution^ she informed her son that there was 
a young lady who was actually dying for love of 
him ; whose extreme fondness would make her live 
hut in him ; and who^ heside having a natural 
ductility of character^ and softness of temper, was 
perfectly free from any formidable superiority of 
intellect^ and had the most exalted opinion of his 
capacity, as well as of his character and accomplish- 
ments ; in short, such an enthusiastic adoration, as 
would induce that belief in the infallibility of a hus- 
band^ which must secure to him the fullest enjoy- 
ment of domestic peace, power, and pre-eminence. 

Mr. Beaumont seemed less moved than his mother 
had calculated that the vanity of man must be, by 
such a declaration — discovery it could not be called. 
'' If I am to take all this seriously, madam," replied 
he laughing, ^^ and if, au pied de la lettre, my vanity 
is to believe that this damsel is dying for love ; yet, 
still I have so little chivalry in my nature, that I 
cannot understand how it would add to my happi- 
ness, to sacrifice myself to save her life. That I am 
well suited to her, I am as willing as vanity can 
make me to believe ; but how is it to be proved that 
the lady is suited to me." 

'' My dear, these things do not admit of logical 
proof." 

'' Well — moral, sentimental, or any kind of proof 
you please." 

^^ Have you no pity } and is not pity akin to 
love ? " 

'' Akin ! O yes, ma'am, it is akin ; but for that 
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Here Mrs. Beaumont observed that her son's co- 
lour changed^ and that he suddenly grew serious : 
aware that she had now touched upon the right 
chords she struck it again '* with a master's hand and 
prophet's fire." She declared that all the world took 
it for granted that miss Hunter was to be married to 
Mr. Beaumont ; that it was talked of every where ; 
that she was asked continually by her correspon* 
dents^ when the marriage was to take place? — in 
confirmation of which assertion she produced bun- 
dles of letters from her pockets^ from Mrs. and miss, 
and from lady this, and lady that. 

'' Nay," continued she, " if it were confined even 
to the circle of one's private friends and acquaint- 
ance, I should not so much mind it, for one might 
contradict, and have it contradicted, and one might 
send the poor thing away to some watering-place, 
and the report might die away, as reports do — some- 
times. But all that sort of thing it is too late to 
think of now — for the thing is public I quite public ! 
got into the newspapers ! Here's a paragraph I cut 
out this very morning from my paper, lest the poor 
girl should see it. The other day, I believe you. saw 
it yourself, there was something of the same sort. 
' We hear that as soon as he comes of age, Mr. 
Beaumont, of Beaumont Park, is to lead to the altar 
of Hymen, miss Hunter, sister to sir John Hunter, 
of Devonshire.* Well, — after you left the room, 
Albina took up the paper you had been reading ; and 
when she saw this paragraph, I thought she would 
have dropped. I did not know what to do. What- 
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eye coming into a family sees iso much one wouldn't 
wish to be seen. You know it would be terrible to 
have the poor young creature commit and expose her- 
self to a stranger so early in life. Indeed^ as it is^ I 
am persuaded no one will ever think of marrying 

her, if you do not. In worldly prudence — but of 

that she has not an atom — in worldly prudence she 
might do better, or as well, certainly ; for her for- 
tune will be very considerable. Sir John means to 
add to it, when he gets the Wigram estate ; and the 
old uncle, Wigram, can't live for ever. — But poor 
Albina, I dare swear, does not know what fortune she 
is to have, nor what you have. Love ! love ! all for 
love ! — and all in vain. She is certainly very much 
to be pitied." 

Longer might Mrs. Beaumont have continued in 
monologue, without danger of interruption from her 
son, who stood resolved to hear the utmost sum of 
all that she should say on the subject. Never in- 
terrupting her, he only filled certain pauses, that 
seemed expectant of reply, with the phrases — " I am 
very sorry, indeed, ma'am" — and, " Really, ma'am, 
it is out of my power to help it." But Mrs. Beau- 
mont observed that the latter phrase had been omitted 
as she proceeded — and " / am very sorry, indeed, 
ma'am,'* he repeated less as words of course, and 
more and more as if they came from the heart. 
Having so far, successfully, as she thought, worketl 
upon her son's good-nature, and seeing her daughter 
through the trees coming towards them, she abruptly 
exclaimed, " Promise me, at all events, <k»^\c^^l Ei^- 
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*^ Oh ! the chickenpox ! take care ! letters, notes, 
every thing may convey the infection," cried Mrs. 
Beaumont, snatching the paper. '^ How could dearest 
miss Walsingham be so giddy as to answer my note, 
after what I said in my postscript ! — How did this 
note come ?" 

'^ By the little postboy, mamma ; I met him at 
the porter's lodge." 

" But what is all this strange thing ?" said Mrs. 
Beaumont, after having read the note twice over. — 
It contained a certificate from the parish minister 
and churchwardens, apothecary, and surgeon, bearing 
witness, one and all, that there was no individual, 
man, woman, or child, in the parish, or within three 
miles of Walsingham House, who was even under any 
suspicion of having the chickenpox. 

" My father desires me to send Mrs. Beaumont 
the enclosed clean bill of health — by which she will 
find that we need be no longer subject to quarantine ; 
and, iinless some other reasons prevent our having the 
pleasure of seeing her, we may hope soon that she 
will favour us with her long promised visit. 

" Yours, sincerely, 
" Marianne Walsingham." 

" I am delighted," said Mrs. Beaumont, " to find 
it was a false report, and that we shall not be kept, 
the Lord knows how long, away from the dear Wal- 
singhams." 

" Then we can go to them to-morrow, can't we, 
mamma ? And I will write, and say so, shall I ?" 
said Amelia. 
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it, and it is like driving him away ; and in the next 
place, there are reasons I can't explain to you, that 
know so little of the world, my dear Amelia — but, in 
general, it is always foolish to mention things.** 

'^ Always foolish to mention things ! " cried Mr. 
Beaumont, smiling. 

" Of this sort, I mean,** said Mrs. Beaumont, a 
little disconcerted. 

" Of what sort ? ** persisted her son. 

'*' Hush ! my dear ; here's the postboy and the 
ass." 

" Any letters, my good little boy ? Any letters 
for me ? " 

" I has, madam, a many for the house. I does 
not know for who — the bag will tell," said the boy, 
unstrapping the bag from his shoulders. 

'' Give it to me, then," said Mrs. Beaumont : " I 
am anxious for letters always." She was peculiarly 
anxious now to open the post-bag, to put a stop to a 
conversation which did not please her. Whilst 
seated on a rustic seat, under a spreading beech, our 
heroine, with her accustomed looks of mystery, 
examined the seals of her numerous and important 
letters, to ascertain whether they had been opened 
at the post-office, or whether their folds might have 
been pervious to any prying eye. Her son tore the 
covers off the newspapers ; and, as he unfolded one, 
Amelia leaned upon his shoulder, and whispered 
softly, '^ Any news of the fleet, brother ? " 

Mrs. Beaumont, than whom Fine-ear himself had 
not quicker auditory nerves, especiallY Cot vutoKX^^t 
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\rhispers, looked up from her letters, and examined, 
unperceived, the countenance of Amelia, who was 
searching with eagerness the columns of the paper. 
As Mr. Beaumont turned over the leaf, Amelia 
looked up, and, seeing her mother's eyes fixed upon 
her, coloured ; and from want of presence of mind 
to invent any thing better to say, asked if her 
mother wished to have the papers ? 

" No/' said Mrs. Beaumont, coldly, " not I, 
Amelia ; I am not such a politician as you are 



grown." 



Amelia withdrew her attention, or at least her 
eyes, from the paper, and had recourse to the beech- 
tree, the beautiful foliage of which she studied with 
profound attention. 

" God bless me ! here's news ! news of the fleet ! " 
cried Beaumont, turning suddenly to his sister ; and 
then recollecting himself, to his mother. ^^ Ma'am, 
they say there has been a great engagement between 
the French and Spaniards, and the English — par- 
ticulars not known yet : but, they say, ten sail of the 
French line are taken, and four Spaniards blown up, 
and six Spanish men-of-war disabled, and a treasure- 
ship taken. Walsingham must have been in the 
engagement — My horse ! — I'll gallop over this mi- 
nute, and know from the Walsinghams if they have 
seen the papers, and if there's any thing more about 
it in their papers." 

" Gallop ! my dearest Edward," said his mother, 
standing in his path ; " but you don't consider Mr. 
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^mous paragraph ? " 

Beaumont drew the paper crumpled from the 
pocket into which he had thrust it — ran off for his 
horse, and quickly returned mounted. "Give me 
the paper, good friends ! — I'm off." 

'■ Away, then, my dear ; since you ii ill lieat your- 
self for nothing. But only let mc ]>i)int out to you," 
said she, holding the paper fast whilst she held it 141 
to him, "that this ii'holc report rests on no authority 
whatever ; not a word of it in the gazette ; not a line 
from the admiralty ; no official account ; no bulletin ; 
no credit given to the rumour at Lloyd's ■, stocVs \,Ve. 
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he is a relation^ though distant ; and it is always a 
good and prudent thing to keep up relationships. 
Many a fine estate has come from very distant re- 
lations most unexpectedly. And even independently 
of all relationships^ when friendships are properly 
cultivated, there's no knowing to what they may 
lead ; — not that I look to any thing of that sort here. 
But before you see Mr. Palmer, just as we are 
walking home, and quite to ourselves, let me give 
you some leading hints about this old gentleman's 
character, which I have gathered, no matter how, 
for your advantage, my dear children. He is a 
humourist, and must not be opposed in any of his 
oddities : he is used to be waited upon, and attended 
to, as all these men are who have lived in the West 
Indies. A bon vivant, of course. Edward, produce 
your best wines — the pilau and currie, and all that, 
leave to me. I had s^)ecial notice of his love for a 
john-doree, and a john-doree I have for him. But 
now I am going to give you the master-key to his 
heart. Like all men who have made great fortunes, 
he loves to feel continually the importance his wealth 
confers ; he loves to feel that wealth does every 
thing; is superior to every thing — to birth and 
titles especially : it is his pride to think himself, 
though a commoner, far above any man who con- 
descends to take a title. He hates persons of 
quality ; therefore, whilst he is here, not a word in 
favour of any titled person. Forget the whole house 
of peers — send them all to Coventry — all to Coventry, 
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Jamaica, and that he might take root again and 
flourish for years to come in his natire soil — perhaps 
in her neighbourhood, to the bane of aU her Ciroorite 
projects. What would become of her scheme of 
marrying Amelia to the barooet, and her son to the 
docile Albina ? What would become of the scheme 
of preventing him from being acquainted with the 
Walsinghams ? For a week it might be practicable 
to keep them asunder by policisuig, but this could 
never be effected if he were to settle, or even to make 
any long stay, in the country. The Walsinghams 
would be affronted, and then what would become of 
their interest in the county ? Her son could not be 
returned without that. And, worse than all the 
rest, Mr. Palmer might take a fancy to see these 
Walsinghams, who were as nearly related to him as 
the Beaumonts ; and seeing, he might prefer, and 
preferring, he might possibly leave half, nay, per- 
haps the whole, of his large fortune to them, — and 
thus all her hopes and projects might at once be 
frustrated. Little aware of the long and perplexing 
trains of ideas, which his honest ejaculation in 
favour of his native country had raised, Mr. Palmer 
went on with his own comfortable thoughts. 

" And of all the comforts our native land affords, 
I know of none so grateful to the heart," continued 
he, " as good friends, which are to be found nowhere 
else in such perfection. A man at my time of life 
misses many an old friend on his return to his native 
country ; but then he sees them still in their repre- 
sentatives, and loves them again in their children. 
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took it for granted that he should see it realised in 
the family of his late friend." 

" I was afraid," resumed Mrs. Beaumont, " that 
after being so long accustomed to a West- Indian life, 
you would find many things unpleasant to your fee]-> 
ings here. But you are so kind, so accommodating. 
Is it really possible that you have not, since your 
return to England, experienced any uncomfortable 
sensations, suffered any serious injury to your health, 
my dear sir, from the damps and cliills of our cli- 
mate?" 

" Why, now I think of it, I have — I have a cough," 
said Mr. Palmer, coughing. 

Mrs. Beaumont officiously shut the window. 

'* I do acknowledge that England is not quite so 
superior to all other countries in her climate as in 
every thing else : yet I don't ^ damn the climate like 
a lord.' At my time of life, a man must expect to be 
a valetudinarian, and it would be unjust to blame 
one's native climate for that. But a man of seventy- 
five must live where he can, not where he will ; and 

Dr. Y tells me that I can live nowhere but in 

the West Indies." 

" O, sir, never mind Dr. Y ," exclaimed young 

Beaumont : " live with us in England. Many En- 
glishmen live to a great age surely, let people say 
what they will of the climate." 

" But, perhaps, brother," interposed Amelia, 
" those who, like Mr. Palmer, have lived much in 
a warm climate, might find a return to a cold country 
dangerous; and we should consider what is best ft)r 
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slept^ for the purpose of preparing a pbysician to 
give a proper opinion upon his case. Mrs. Beau- 
mont left a note to her favourite Dr. Wheeler, to be 
sent very early in the morning. As if by accident, 
the doctor dropped in at breakfast time, and Mrs. 
Beaumont declared that it was the luckiest chance 
imaginable, that he should happen to call just when 
she was wishing to see him. When the question in 
debate was stated to him, he, with becoming gravity 
of countenance and suaWty of manner, entered into 
a discussion upon the effect of hot and cold climates 
upon the solids and fluids, and nervous system in 
general; then upon English constitutions in par- 
ticular ; and, lastly, upon idiosyncrasies. 

This last word cost Mr. Palmer half his break- 
fast : on hearing it he turned down his cup with a 
profound sigh, and pushed his plate from him ; in- 
dications which did not escape the physician*s demure 
eye. Gaining confidence from the weakness of the 
patient. Dr. Wheeler now boldly pronounced, that, 
in his opinion, any gentleman who, after having ha- 
bituated himself long to a hot climate, as Jamaica, 
for instance, should come late in life to reside in a 
colder climate, as England, for example, must run 
very great hazard indeed — nay, he could almost ven- 
t»ire to predict, would fall a victim to the sudden 
tension of the lax fibres. 

Though a man of sound good sense in most 
things, Mr. Palmer's weakness was, on medical 
subjects, as great as his ignorance ; his superstitious 
faith in physicians was as implicit as eilVi^t Bt 
Wheeler or Mrs. Beaumont could de&ire. 
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darkened, as he proceeded in his recantation ; hut, 
when the exception to the general axiom was fairly 
made out, and a clear permit to remain in England 
granted^ by such high medical authority, she forced 
a smile^ and joined loudly in the general congratu- 
lations. Whilst her son was triumphing and shaking 
hands with Mr. Palmer, she slipped down stairs 
after Dr. Wheeler. 

'' Ah, doctor ! What have you done ! Ruined me ! 
ruined me! Didn't you read my note? Didn't you 
understand it ? — I thought a word to the wise was 
enough." 

'^ Why ! — Then it was as I understood it at first ? 
So I thought; but then I fancied I must be mis- 
taken afterwards ; for when I expected support, my 
dear madam, you opposed my opinion in favour of 
Jamaica more warmly than any one, and what was I 
to think }" 

^' To think ! Oh, my dear doctor, you might have 
guessed that was only a sham opposition." 

" But, my dear ma'am," cried Dr. Wheeler, who, 
though the mildest of men, was now M'orked up to 
something like indignation, ^^ my dear ma'am — sham 
upon sham is too much for any man ! " 

The doctor went down stairs murmuring. Thus, 
by excess of hypocrisy, our heroine disgusted even 
her own adherents, in which she has the honour to 
resemble some of the most wily politicians famous 
in English history. But she was too wise ever to 
let any one who could serve or injure her go dis- 
contented out of her presence. 
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horses^ and crossings upon the road^ she might 
actually get through the week without letting the 
Walsiughams see Mr. Palmer ; or at least without 
more than a vis, or a morning visits from which no 
great danger could be apprehended. " Few, indeed, 
hare so much character/' thought she, " or so much 
dexterity in showing it, as to make a dangerous im- 
pression in the course of a formal morning visit." 



CHAPTER VI. 

'^ Ah ! c^est mentir tant soit peu ; j*en conviens ; 
C*e8t un grand mal — mais il produit un bieu.** 

Volt AIRS. 

The third day went off still more successfully. Dr. 
Wheeler called at breakfast, frightened Mr. Palmer 
put of his senses about his health, and convinced 
him that his life depended upon his immediate 
return to the climate of Jamaica : — so this point was 
decided. 

Mrs. Beaumont, calculating justly that the Wal- 
ftinghams would return Mr. Beaumont's visit, and 
come to pay their respects to Mr. Palmer this morn- 
ing, settled, as soon as breakfast was over, a plan of 
operations which should keep Mr. Palmer out till 
dinner-time. He must see the charming drive 
which her son had made round his improvements; 
and she must have the pleasure of showing it to him 
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be done for the best for the young people. You 
know^ I hare no relations in the world but your 
family and the Walsinghams^ of whom, by-the-bye, 
I know nothing. No one living has any claim upon 
me : I can leave or give my own just as I please ; 
and you and yours are, of course, my first objects — 
and for the how, and the what, and the when, I 
must consult you ; and only beg you to keep it in 
mind, that I would as soon give as bequeathy and 
rather ; for as to what a man leaves to his friends, he 
can only have the satisfaction of thinking that they 
will be the better for him after he is dead and gone, 
which is but cold comfort ; but what he gives he has 
the warm comfort of seeing them enjoy whilst he is 
alive with them." 

"Such a generous sentiment!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Beaumont, " and so unlike persons in general who 
have large fortunes at their disposal ! I feel so much 

obliged, so excessively " 

" Not at all, not at all, not at all — ^no more of 
that, no more of that, my good lady. The colonel 
and I were friends ; so there can be no obligation 
between us, nor thanks, nor speeches. But, just as 
if you were talking to yourself, tell me your mind. 
And if there are any little embarrassments that the 
son may want to clear off on coming of age ; or if 
there's any thing wanting to your jointure, my dear 
madam ; or if there should be any marriages in the 
wind, where a few thousands, more or less, might be 
the making or the breaking of a heart ;— let me hear 
about it all : and do me the justice to let me have 

r. 7 
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for I know that he has no debts whatever. And I 
am confident he will make my jointure every thing, 
and more than every thing, I could desire. And, as 
to marriages, my Amelia is so yoiuig, there's time 
enough to consider." 

'' True, true ; and she does well to take time to 
consider. But though I don't understand these 
matters much, she looks mightily like the notion I 
have of a girl that's a little bit in love." 

'' In love ! O my dear sir ! you don't say so — In 
love.>" 

" Why, I suppose I should not say in love; there's 
some other way of expressing it come into fashion 
since my time, no doubt. And even then, I know 
that was not to be said of a young lady, till signing 
and sealing day ; but it popped out, and I can't get 
it back again, so you must even let it pass. And 
what harm.? for you know, madam, without love, 
what would become of the world ! — though I was 
jilted once and away, I acknowledge — but forgive 
and forget, I don't like the girl a whit the worse 
for being a little bit tender-hearted. For I'm 
morally certain, even from the little I have heard 
her say, and from the way she has been brought up, 
and from her being her father's daughter, and her 
mother's, madam, she could not fix her afifections on 
any one that woul not do honour to her choice, or 
— which is only saying the same thing in other 
words — that you and I should not approve." 

« Ah ! there's the thing ! " said Mrs. Beaumont, 
sighing. 

p2 
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r " Ah, there's the misfortune; it is a thing I never 
can consent to." 

'^ Ha I then now it is out ! There's the reason the 
girl blushes, and is so absent at times." 

A plan now occurred to Mrs. Beaumont's scheming 
imagination, which she thought the masterpiece of 
policy. She determined to account for whatever 
symptoms of embarrassment Mr. Palmer might 
observe in her daughter, by attributing them to a 
thwarted attachment for sir John Hunter; and 
Mrs. Beaumont resolved to make a merit to Mr. 
Palmer of opposing this match, because the lover 
•was a baronet, and she thought that Mr. Palmer 
would be pleased by her showing an aversion to 
the thoughts of her daughter's marrying a sprig 
qf quality. This ingenious method of paying her 
court to her open-hearted friend, at the expence 
equally of truth and of her daughter, she executed 
:with her usual address. 

'' Well, I am heartily glad, my dear good madam, 
to find that you have the same prejudices against 
sprigs of quality that I have. One good commoner 
is worth a million of them, to my mind. So I told 
a puppy of a nephew of mine, who would go and buy 
a baronetage, forsooth— disinherited him ! but he 
is dead, poor puppy." 

" Poor young man ! But this is all new to me," 
said Mrs. Beaumont, with well- feigned surprise. 

" But did not you know, my dear madam, that I 
had a nephew, and that he is dead ? " 
O yes; but not the partlculara/* 
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even her unsuspicious companion^ and he attributed 
it to displeasure at this last bint. 

^' Why, my very dear good friend's wife, forgive 
me/' said he, '' for this interference, and for, as it 
seems, opposing your opinion about your daughter's 
marriage, which no man has a right to do — but if you 
ask me plump whether I could forgive her for mar- 
rying sir John Hunter, I answer, for I can speak 
nothing but the truth, I would, if he is a worthy 
man." 

" I thought," said Mrs. Beaumont, astonished, 
'^ you disinherited your own nephew, because he took 
a baronet's title against your will." 

" Bless you ! no, my dear madam — that did dis- 
please me, to be sure — ^but that was the least cause 
of displeasure I had. I let the world fancy and say 
what they would, rather than bring faults to light. 
—But no more about that." 

" But did not you take an oath that you would 
never leave a shilling of your fortune to any sprig of 
quality ?" 

'' Never ! my dearest madam ! never," cried Mr. 
Palmer, laughing. *' Never was such a gander. See 
what oaths people put into one's mouth." 

" And what lies the world tells," said Mrs. Beau- 
mont. 

"And believes," said Mr. Palmer, with a sly 
smile. 

The surprise that Mrs. Beaumont felt was mixed 
with a strange and rapid confusion of other senti- 
ments, regret for having wasted such a cyaantity of 
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sion to sprigs rf quality. To be sure^ it would be ne- 
cessary to give fresh explanations and instructions to 
sir John Hunter^ through his sister^ with the new 
parts that he and she were to act in this domestic 
drama. As soon as Mrs. Beaumont returned from 
her airing, therefore, she retired to her own apart- 
pent, and wrote a note of explanation, with a proper 
proportion of sentiment and verbiage, to her dear 
Albina, begging to see her and sir John Himter the 
very next day. The horse, which had been lamed 
by the nail, now, of course, had recovered ; and it 
was found by Mrs. Beaumont that she had been 
misinformed, and that he had been lamed only by 
sudden cramp. Any excuse she knew would be 
sufficient, in the present state of affairs, to the young 
lady, who was more ready to be deceived than even 
our heroine was disposed to deceive. Indeed, as 
Machiavel says, ^' as there are people willing to 
cheat, there will always be those who are ready to be 
cheated." 



CHAPTER VII. 



'' Vous m*enchantez, mais vous m*epouvantez ; 
Ces pieges la sont-ils bien ajustes ? 
Craignez toub point de vous laisser surprendre 
Dang les filets que vos mains savent tendre ? ** 

Voltaire. 

To prepare Amelia to receive sir John Hunter pr<h 
perly was Mrs. Beaumont's next attempt *, f^t ^ %W 
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and don't look so alarmed^ my loTe. You know I 
am not a hurrying person ; you shall take your own 
time^ and every thing shall be done as you like^ and 
the whole shall be kept amongst ourselves entirely ; 
for nothing is so disadvantageous and distressing to 
a young woman as to have these things talked of in 
the world long before they take place." 

" But, ma'am ! — Surely there is no marriage de- 
termined upon for me, without my even knowing it." 

*' Determined upon ! — O dear, no, my darling. 
You shall decide every thing for yourself." 

'' Thank you, mother ; now you are kind indeed." 

** Indubitably, my dearest Amelia, I would not 
decide on any thing without consulting you : for I 
have the greatest dependence on your prudence and 
judgment. With a silly romantic girl, who had no 
discretion, I should certainly think it my duty to 
do otherwise ; and if I saw my daughter following 
headlong some idle fancy of fifteen, I should inter- 
pose my authority at once, and say. It must not be. 
But I know my Amelia so well, that I am confident 
she will judge as prudently for herself as I could for 
her ; and, indeed, I am persuaded that our opinions 
will be now, as they almost always are, my sweet 
girl, the same." 

*' I hope so mamma — but " 

" Well, well, I'll allow a maidenly but — and you 
will allow that sir John Hunter shall be the man at 
last." 

" O, mamma, that can never be," said Amelia, 
with much earnestness. 
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duct : it was always uniform. He is incapable of 
any double or underhand practices/' 

*' In the warmth of your eulogium on captain 
Walsingham^ you seem, Amelia, to forget that you 
reflect, in the most severe manner, upon yourself: 
for what woman, what young woman especially, who 
has either delicacy, pride, or prudence, can avow 
that she loves a man, who has never given, even by 
her own statement of the matter, the slightest reason 
to believe that he thinks of her." 

Amelia stood abashed, and for some instants inca-> 
pable of reply : but at last, approaching her mother, 
and hiding her face, as she hung over her shoulder, 
she said, in a low and timid voice, '' It was only to 
my mother— I thought that could not be wrong-— 
and when it was to prevent a greater wrong, the 
engaging myself to another person," 

'' Engaging yourself, my foolish child ; but did I 
not tell you that you should have your own time ? " 

'^ But no time, mother, will do." 

'^ Try, my dear love ; that is all I ask of you ; and 
this you cannot, in duty, in kindness, in prudence, 
or with decency, refuse me." 

« Cannot I ? " 

" Indeed you cannot. So say not a word more 
that can lessen the high opinion I have of you ; but 
show me that you have a becoming sense of your own 
and of female dignity, and that you are not the poor, 
mean-spirited creature, to pine for a man who dis- 
dains you." 

^' I>isdain ! I never saw any disdain. On the 
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was not always so. Allow me to remind you of a 
ball last year^ where you and I met both sir John 
Hunter and captain Walsingham ; as I remember^ 
you gave all your attention that evening to sir John." 

*' Oh, mother, I am ashamed of that evening — I 
regret it more than any evening of my life. I did 
wrong, very wrong ; and bitterly have I suffered for 
it, as people always do, sooner or later, by deceit. I 
was afraid that you should see my real feelings ; and, 
to conceal them, I, for the first and last time of my 
life, acted like a coquette. But if you recollect, 
dear mother, the very next day I confessed the truth 
to you. My friend, miss Walsingham, urged me to 
have the courage to be sincere." 

'^ Miss Walsingham ! On every occasion I find 
the secret influence of these Walsinghams operating 
in my family," cried Mrs. Beaumont, from a sudden 
impulse of anger, which threw her off her guard. 

'^ Surely their influence has always been beneficial 
to us all. To me, miss Walsingham's friendship has 
been of the greatest service." 

'^ Yes ; by secretly encouraging you, against your 
mother's approbation, in a ridiculous passion for a 
man who neither can nor will marry you." 

" Far from encouraging me, madam, in any thing 
contrary to your wishes — and far from wishing to do 
any thing secretly, miss Walsingham never spoloi to 
me on this subject but once ; and that was to adviufi 
me strongly not to conceal the truth from you, jomI 
not to make use of any artifices or manoeuvre** 

" Possibly, very possibly ; but I presunMJ y W lu^uJd 
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Here is a match I approve ; here is an establishment 
every way suitable." 

''But why, mamma, must I be married?" in- 
terrupted Amelia. '^ I will not think, at least I will 
try not to think, of any one, of whom you do not 
approve ; but I cannot marry any other man while I 

feel such a partiality for . So, dear mother, 

pray do not let sir John Hunter come here any more 
on my account. It is not necessary that I should 
marry." 

*' It is necessary, however," said Mrs. Beaumont, 
withdrawing her hand haughtily, and darting a look 
of contempt and anger upon her daughter, " it is 
necessary, however, that I should be mistress in my 
own house, and that I should invite here whomever 
I please. And it is necessary that you should re- 
ceive them without airs, and with politeness. On 
this, observe, I insist, and will be obeyed." 

Mrs. Beaumont would receive no reply, but left 
the room seemingly in great displeasure : but even 
half her anger was affected, to intimidate this gentle 
girl. 

Sir John Hunter and his sister arrived to break- 
fast. Mrs. Beaumont played her part admirably ; 
so that she seemed to Mr. Palmer only to be endur- 
ing sir John from consideration for her daughter, 
and from compliance with Mr. Palmer's own request 
that she would try what could be done to make the 
young people happy ; yet she, with infinite adclrc»8, 
drew sir John out, and dexterously turned i.yery 
thing he said into what she thougl^t vnsvxVA ^^^^ 
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delicacy OTer what might have heen too glarings by 
hiding half to improye the whole. Where there was 
any want of management on the part of her young 
coadjutrix^ she^ with exquisite skilly made advan- 
tage even of these errrors by looks and sighs^ that 
implied almost as emphatically as words could have 
said to her son — '* You see what I told you is too 
true. The simple creature has not art enough to 
conceal her passion. She is undone in the eyes of 
the worlds if you do not confirm what report has 
said." 

This she left to work its natural effect upon the 
vanity of man. And in the midst of these multiplied 
manoeuvres^ Mrs. Beaiimont sat with ease and un- 
concern^ sometimes talking to one, sometimes to 
another ; so that a stranger would hate thought her 
a party uninterested in all that was gng forward, 
and might have wondered at her MiiitM or indif- 
ference. 

But, alas ! notwithstanding her iM»tfl art, she 
failed this day in turning and tvina^ sir John 
Hunter's conversation and character ii as to make 
them agreeable to Mr. Palmer. Ilii||^ knew by 
his retiring at an early hour at lofj^ as he some- 
times did when company was not 9pmMt to him- 
His age gave him this privilege. 'Hh^ Beaamaat 
followed, to inquire if he would m ^f^k to uUf 
something before he went to rest 

^^By St. George, madam B^^pim^ joa ^^ 
right," said Mr. Palmer, " ymai mm ^^, in i^ 
liking this baronet. Tm tired a ^Uk of 

g2 
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a man can't be a miser^ because he is a spendthrift ; 
but, madam^ you know a man can be both — yes^ and 
that's what many of your young men of fashion are, 
and what, I'll engage, this fellow is. And can 
Amelia like him ? my poor child ! and does she 
think he loves her ? my poor, poor child ! how can 
she be so blind ? but love is always blind, they say. 
I've a great mind to take her to task, and ask her, 
between ourselves, what it is she likes in her ba- 
ronet." 

*^ O, my dear sir ! she would sink to the centre of 
the earth if you were to speak. For Heaven's sake, 
don't take her to task, foolish as she is ; besides, she 
would be so angry with me for telling you." 

^' Angry? the gipsy! Am not I her godfather 
and her guardian ? though I could not act, because 
I was abroad, yet her guardian I was left by her 
father, and love her too as well as I should a daughter 
of her father's — and she to have secrets and mys- 
teries! that would be worse than all the rest, for 
mysteries are what I abhor. Madam, wherever 
there are secrets and mysteries in a family, take my 
word for it, there is something wrong." 

^' True, my dear sir ; but Amelia has no idea of 
mysteries or art, I only meant that young girls, 
you know, will be ashamed on these occasions, and 
we must make allowances. So do not speak to her, 
I conjure you." 

"Well, madam, you are her mother, and must 
know best. I have only her interest at heart : but I 
won't speak to her, since it will so distress lxer% But 
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''You are a good mother^ madam^ an indulgent 
mother^ and I honour and love you for it. I'll follow 
your example^ and bear with this spendthrift-miser- 
coxcomb sprig of quality for a day or two more^ and 
try to like him^ for Amelia's sake. But, if he's not 
worthy of her, he sha'n't have her, by St. Greorge, he 
shall not — shall he, madam ? " 

'' O, no, no ; good night, my good sir." 
What the manoeuvres of the next day might have 
effected, and how far sir John Hunter profited by the 
new instructions which were given to him in conse- 
quence of this conversatioM, can never be accurately 
ascertained, because the whole united plan of opera- 
tions was disturbed by a new and unforeseen event. 



CHAPTER VIH. 

'' Un volto senza senno, 
Un petto senza core, un cor senz* ahna, 
Un* alma senza fede.*' Ouariki. 

*' Herb's glorious news of captain Walsingham!" 
cried young Beaumont ; " I always knew he would 
distinguish himself if he had an opportunity ; and, 
thank God ! he has had as fine an opportunity ss 
heart could wish. Here, mother! here, Mr. Palmer, 
is an account of it in this day's paper ! and here is a 
letter from himself, which Mr. Walsingham has just 
sent me." 
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"Right, right!" reiterated Mr. Palmer; "then 
he is the right sort. Long may it be before our naval 
officers think more of prize-money than of glory! 
Long may it be before our honest tars turn into cal- 
culating pirates ! " 

*^ They never will nor can whilst they have such 
officers as captain Walsingham/' said Beaumont. 

'^ By St. Greorge, he seems to be a fine fellow, and 
you a warm friend," said Mr. Palmer. " Ay, ay, the 
colonel's own son. But why have I never seen any 
of these Walsinghams since I came to the country ? 
Are they ashamed of being related to me, because I 
am a merchant." 

" More likely they are too proud to pay court to 
you because you are so rich," said Mr. Beaumont. 
" But they did come to see you, sir, — the morning 
you were out so late, mother, you know." 

"Oay, true — how unfortunate !" 

" But have not we horses? have not we carriages? 
have not we legs?" said Mr. Palmer. " I'll go and 
see these Walsinghams to-morrow, please God I live 
so long: for I am proud of my relationship to this 
young hero; and I won't be cast off by good people, 
let them be as proud as they will — that's their fault 
— but I will not stand on idle ceremony: so, my 
good mistress Beaumont, we will all go in a body, 
and storm their castle to-morrow morning." 

" An admirable plan ! I like it of all things ! " said 
Mrs. Beaumont. " How few, even in youth, are so 
active and enthusiastic as our good friend. But, my 
dear Mr. Palmer " 
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Mrs. Beaumont drew Amelia's arm within hers^ 
and, dictating the kindest messages for the Wal- 
singhams, led her out of the room. Having thus 
successfully covered her daughter's retreat, our skil- 
ful manoeuvrer returned, all self-complacent, to the 
company. And next, to please the warm-hearted Mr. 
Palmer, she seemed to sympathise in his patriotic 
enthusiasm for the British navy : she pronounced a 
panegyric on the young hero, captain Walsingham, 
which made the good old man rub his hands with 
exultation, and which irradiated with joy the coim- 
tenance of her son. But, alas ! Mrs. Beaumont's 
endeavours to please, or rather to dupe all parties, 
could not, even with her consummate address, always 
succeed : though she had an excellent memory, and 
great presence of mind, with peculiar quickness both 
of eye and ear, yet she could not always register^ 
arrange, and recollect all that was necessary for the 
various parts she undertook to act. Scarcely had she 
finished her eulogium on captain Walsingham, when> 
to her dismay, she saw close behind her sir John 
Hunter, who had entered the room without her per- 
ceiving it. He said not one wofd ; but his clouded 
brow showed his suspicions, and his extreme dis* 
pleasure. 

^'Mrs. Beaumont," said he, after some minutes' 
silence, " I find I must have the honour of wishing 
you a good morning, for I have an indispensable 
engagement at home to dinner to-day." 

'* I thought, sir John, you and Amelia were going 
to ride." 
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I'm such a fool as not to see that Mr. Palmer wishes 
me at the devil. Miss Beaumont gives me no en- 
couragement ; and you^ ma'am^ I know^ are too good 
a politician to offend Mr. Palmer : so^ if he declares 
in favour of this young hero, captain Walsingham^ I 
may quit the field." 

" But you don't consider that Mr. Palmer's young 
hero has never made any proposal for Amelia." 

** Pshaw ! ma'am — ^but I know, as well as you do, 
that he likes her^ and propose he will for her now 
that he has money." 

** Granting that; you forget that all this takes 
time, and that Palmer will be gone to the West 
Indies before they can bring out their proposal ; and 
as soon as he is gone, and has left his will, as he 
means to do with me, you and I have the game in 
our own hands. It is very extraordinary to me that 
you do not seem to understand my play, though I 
explained the whole to Albina ; and I thought she 
had made you comprehend the necessity for my 
seeming, for this one week, to be less your friend 
than I could wish, because of your title, and that 
odd whim of Palmer, you know : but I am sure we 
understand one another now." 

" Excuse me," said the invincible sir John : " I 
confess, Mrs. Beaumont, you have so much more 
abilities, ^JiAJinesse, and all that sort of thing, than 
I have, that I cannot help being afraid of— of not 
understanding the business rightly. In business 
there is nothing like understanding one another, and 
going on sure grounds. There has been so much 
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house ; because, beside making her feel her own im- 
portance^ they were frequently useful to carry on 
the subordinate parts of her perpetual manceuvres. 
Among these secondary personages who attended 
Mrs. Beaumont abroad to increase her consequence 
in the eyes of common spectators^ and who at home 
filled the stage^ and added to the bustle and effect^ 
her chief favourites were Mr. Twigg (the same gen- 
tleman who was deputed to decide upon the belt or 
the screen) and captain Lightbody. Mr. Twigg 
was the most elegant flatterer of the two^ but captain 
Xiightbody was the most assured^ and upon the whole 
made his way the best. He was a handsome man, 
had a good address^ could tell a good story^ mug 4 
good song^ and make things go off well, when thtm 
was company ; so that he was a prodigious sumistimeB 
to the mistress of the house. Then be danced irflii 
the young ladies when they had no oiher psurUmn ; 
he mounted guard regularly henida tha ymup4orim, 
or the harp, when the ladies were pbyi«|^ ; fmA «i 
dinner it was always the etiquette Uft Ulm fU/ tAi 
beside miss Beaumont, or miss Hunt«;r, wUim iim 
gentlemen guests were not such as Mr«. tkmmmt 
thought entitled to that honour, or muit m 4m 
deemed safe companions. These arrangeiiM;«»U imptf 
that captain Lightbody thought hioMelf iu Hf%0 
Beaumont's confidence : and so he was to a ^JcfUdm 
degree, just enough to flatter him into <iMi«^ Wr 
high or low behests. Whenever she hud m ft^c^frt 
to circulate, or to contradict, captain li^tttft^Ay wm 
put in play ; and no man could be better ^^d^^JAnMJ 
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^f ndopning visitors drove to the door, just at the 
time when Mrs. Beaumont had proposed to set out 
for Walsingham House. Mrs. Beaumont, with a 
well-dissembled look of vexation, exclaimed, as she 
looked out of the window at the carriage, "How 
provoking! Who can these people be? I hope 
Martin will say I am not at home. Ring — ring, 
Amelia. Oh, it's too late, they have seen me ! and 
Martin, stupid creature ! has let them in." 

Mr. Palmer was much discomfited, and grew more 
and more impatient, when these troublesome visitorf 
protracted their stay, and pr<^»06ed a walk to iee 
some improvements in the gfXMmd^. 

" But, my good mistrem Btiamxofmt," «aid h^, 
you know we are engaged to mtr tawmn W^tstng" 
ham this morning ; and if you will pve jum; h&re, I 
will go on before you with Mr. Bea4ffXft<Mrt, and ire 
can say what detains you." 

Disconcerted by this simple determinatkn 4/ ih%% 
straight-forward, plain-spoken old gentlemaa^ %lr%, 
Beaumont saw that farther delay on her part v*0iM 
be not only inefficacious, but dangerous. Ijfb^ a^/w- 
was eager to be relieved from the difitoMi^ whvJk 
she had herself contrived. She would JMt«i(«raor 
consideration, have trusted Mr. Paliaer to y^y ihU 
visit without her ; therefore, by aa Me ^^rntt^^ 
movement, she extricated herself not mtf wkl^Mt 
loss, but with advantage, from this f^rihm wluttsa^m^ 
She made a handsome apology to her fMM^ i^r 
being obliged to run away from the«u ^t)k wuit! 

H ' 
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Mr. Palmer; "this sort of — what do you call it? 
double-dealing about visitors, goes on every where, 
madam Beaumont. But how do I know, that when 
I go away, you may not be as glad to get rid of me 
as you were to get away from these Buttons?" 
added he, in a tone of forced jocularity. "How 
do I know, but that the minute my back is turned, 
you may not begin to take me to pieces in my 
turn, and say, ^ That old Palmer ! he was the 
most tiresome, humoursome, strange, old-fashioned 
fellow ; I thought we should never have got rid of 
him?*" 

" My dear, dear sir, how can you speak in such 
a manner ? " cried Mrs. Beaumont, who had made 
several vain attempts to interrupt this speech. 
^* You, who are our best friend ! is it possible you 
could suspect? Is there no difference to be made 
between friends and common acquaintance ? " 

'* I am sure I hope there is," said Mr. Palmer, 
smiling. 

There was something so near the truth in Mr. 
Palmer's raillery, that Mrs. Beaumcmt could not 
take it with as much easy unconcern as the occasion 
required, .es|)ecially in the presence of her son, who 
maintained a provoking silence. Unhappy indeed 
are those, who cannot, in such moments of distress, 
in their own families, and in their nearest con- 
nexions, find any relief from their embarrassments, 
and who look round in vain for one to be responsible 
for their sincerity. Mrs. Beaumont sat uneasy, and 
almost disconcerted. Mr. Palmer felt for his snuff- 
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Bgance, 
remonstrated in favour of her delicate slippers: not 
that she named the real object of her solicitude — no ; 
she had not spent so much time with Mrs. Beaumont, 
that great mistress of the art of apologising, without 
learning at least the inferior practices iif the trade. 
Of course she had all the little comnion arts of excuse 
erer ready : and instead of saving tliat she did not 
like to walk because slie was afraid to spoil her shucs, 
she protested she was afraid of the heat, and could 
not walk so far. But Mr. Beaumont had jum[)cd out 
of the carriage, and Mrs. Beaumont did not wish that 
he should walk home l^le^a-iHe with miss Walsing- 
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miss Hunter thought of course^ for she had been pre- 
pared to be precisely of Mr. Beaumont's opinion ; 
but reasons she had none in its sup})ort. Indeed^ 
she said with a pretty simper^ she thought that 
women had nothing to do with reason or reasoning ; 
that she thought a woman who really loved any body 
was always of that person's opinion ; and especially 
in a wife she did not see of what use reasoning and 
dU that could be, except to make a woman contra«- 
dict> and be odd, and fond of ruling : that for her 
part she had no pretensions to any understanding> 
and if she had ever so much, she should be glad, she 
declared upon her honour, to get rid of it if she 
could ; for what use could it possibly be of to her, 
when it must be the husband's understanding that 
must always judge and rule, and a wife ought only 
to obey, and be always of the opinion of the man of 
her choice. — Having thus made her profession of 
folly in broken sentences, with pretty confusion and 
all-becoming graces, she leaned upon Mr. Beaumont's 
arm with a bewitching air of languid delicacy, that 
elicited support. Mrs. Beaumont suppressing a 
sigh, which, however^ she took care that her son 
should hear, turned to miss Walsingham, and, in a 
whisper, owned that she could not help loving abili- 
ties, and spirit too, even in her own sex. Then she 
observed aloud, that much might be urged on her 
^de of the question with regard to pin-money ; for 
■not only, as miss Walsingham justly said, it might 
tend to make a separate interest between husband 
•and wife, but the wife would probably be kept in 
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tory. She dexterously attempted to draw her tvelU 
informed young friend into a display of literature^ 
which might alarm Mr. Beaumont. His education 
had in some respects been shamefully neglected ; for 
his mother had calculated that ignorance would 
ensure dependence. He had endeavoured to supply, 
at a late period of his education^ the defects of its 
commencement; but he was sensible that he had 
not supplied all his deficiencies^ and he was apt to 
feel^ with painful impatient sensibility^ his infe-« 
riority, whenever literary subjects were introduced* 
Miss Walsingham, however, was so perfectly free 
from all the affectation and vanity of a bel-esprit, 
that she did not alarm even those who were inferior 
to her in knowledge ; their self-complacency, instead 
(of being depressed by the comparison of their attain- 
ments with hers, was insensibly raised, by the per- 
ception that notwithstanding these, she could take 
pleasure in their conversation, could appreciate, 
their good sense or originality of thought, without 
recurring to the authority of books, or of great 
names. In fact, her mind had never been over- 
whelmed by a wasteful torrent of learning. That 
the stream of literature had passed over it was ap- 
parent only from its fertility. Mrs. Beaumont re- 
pented of having drawn her into conversation. In- 
deed, our heroine had trusted too much to some 
expressions, which had at times dropped from her 
son, about learned ladies, and certain conversaziones. 
She had concluded that he would never endure lite- 
rature in a wife; but she now perceived her mis- 
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know nothing about the matter ? For mercy's sake, 
never do so any more, for you know I've no taste for 
those sort of things. And besides, I own, even if I 
could, I should so hate to be thought a blue-stocking 
— I would not have the least bit of blue in my 
stockings for the whole world — I'd rather have any 
other colour, black, white, red, green, yellow, any 
other colour. So I own I'm not sorry I'm not what 
they call a genius ; for though genius to be sure's a 
very fascinating sort of thing in gentlemen, yet in 
women it is not so becoming, I think, especially in 
ladies: it does very well on the stage, and for 
artists, and so on ; but really, now, in company, I 
think it's an awkward thing, and would make one 

look so odd ! Now, Mr. Beaumont, I must tell yott 

an anecdote " 

^^Stop, my dear miss Hunter, your ear-ring is 

coming out. Stay ! let me clasp it, love ! " exclaimed 

Mrs. Beaumont, determined to stop her in the career 

of nonsense, by giving her sensations, since she could 

not give her ideas, a new turn. 

" Oh, ma'am ! ma'am ! Oh ! my ear ! you are 

killing me, dearest Mrs. Beaumont ! pinching me 

to death, ma'am ! " 

^^ Did I pinch, my dear ? It was the hinge of the 

ear-ring, I suppose." 

" I don't know what it was ; but here's blood, I 

declare !" 

" My love, I beg you a thousand pardons. How 

could I be so awkward I But why could not you for 

one moment hold your little head still ? " 
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nufnerable precedents of ladies^ "who had just 
bought the very same ear-rings^ and whose taste she 
believed nobody would dispute." 

Mr. Beaumont had seen enough^ now and upoii 
many other occasions, to be convinced that it is not 
on matters of consequence that ladies are apt to 
grow most angry ; and he stood confirmed in his be- 
lief that those who in theory professed to have such 
a humble opinion of their own abilities that they 
cannot do or understand any thing useful, are often^ 
in practice, the most prone to insist upon the infalli«k 
bility of their taste and judgment. Mrs. Beaumont^ 
who saw with one glance of her quick eye what 
passed at this moment in her son's mind, sighed, 
and said to herself — " How impossible to manage a 
fool, who ravels, as fast as one weaves, the web of het 
fortune ! ** 

Yet though Mrs. Beaumont perceived and ac- 
knowledged the impracticability of managing a fool 
for a single hour, it was one of the favourite objects 
of her manoeuvres to obtain this very fool for a 
daughter-in-law, with the hope of governing her for 
life. So inconsistent are cunning people, even of 
the best abilities ; so ill do they calculate the value 
of their ultimate objects, however ingeniously they 
devise their means, or adapt them to their ends. 

During this walk Mr. Palmer had taken no part 
in the conversation ; he had seemed engrossed with 
his own thoughts, or occupied with observing the 
beauties of the place. Tired with her walk — ^for 
Mrs. Beaumont always complained of being fatigued 
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Mrs. Beaumont^ tbe moment she had read these 
lines^ perceived why her son had smiled. The pw;- 
trait seemed really to have been drawn from miss 
Hunter^ and the lines were so d-propos to the scene 
which had just passed during the walk, that it was 
impossible to avoid the application. Mrs. Beaumont 
shut tbe book hastily as her dear Albina approached^ 
for she was afraid that the young lady would have 
known her own picture. So few people, however, 
even of those much wiser than miss Hunter, know 
themselves, that she need not have been alarmed. 
But she had no longer leisure to devote her thoughts 
to this subject, for Mr. Walsingham, who had been 
out riding, had by this time returned ; and the mo- 
ment he entered the room, Mrs. Beaumont's atten* 
tion was directed to him and to Mr. Palmer. She 
introduced them to each other, with many expres- 
sions of regret that they should not sooner have 
met. 

Characters that are free from artifice immediately 
coalesce, as metals that are perfectly pure can be 
readily cemented together. Mr. Palmer and Mr- 
Walsingham were intimate in half an hour. There 
was an air of openness and sincerity about Mr. Wal- 
singham ; a freedom and directness in his conversa- 
tion, which delighted Mr. Palmer. 

" I am heartily glad we have met at last, my good 
cousin Walsingham,** said he : ^^ very sorry should I 
have been to have left the country without becoming 
acquainted with you : and now I wish your gallant 
captain was ai*rived. I am to set off the day after 
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CHAPTER X, 

" Yet never seaman more serenely brave 

Led Britain*s conquering squadrons o*er the wave." 

*^ Fbiends are not always the best biographers," 
said Mr. Walsingham ; '^ but I will try to be im- 
partial. My ward's first desire to be a sailor was 
excited, as he has often since told me, by reading 
Robinson Crusoe. When he was scarcely thirteen 
he went out in the Resolute, a frigate, under the 
command of captain Campbell. Campbell was an 
excellent officer, and very strict in all that related to 
order and discipline. It was his principle and his 
practice never to forgive a Jirsl offence ; by which 
the number of second faults was considerably dimi- 
nished. My ward was not much pleased at first 
with his captain ,* but he was afterwards convinced 
that this strictness was what made a man of him. 
He was buffeted about, and shown the rough of life ; 
made to work hard, and submit to authority. To 
reason he was always ready to yield ; and by degrees 
he learned that his first duty as a sailor was implicit 
obedience. In due time he was made a lieutenant : 
in this situation, his mixed duties of command and 
obedience were difficult, because his first-lieutenant, 
the captain's son, was jealous of him. 

" Walsingham found it a more diflicult task to 
win the confidence of the son than it had been to 
earn the friendship of the father. His punctualitjr 
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slightest dispute^ either in the busiest or the idlest 
times. At lengthy in some engagement with a Dutch 
ship^ the particulars of which 1 forget^ lieutenant 
Campbell was mortally wounded: his last words 
were — ' Walsingham, comfort my father/ That was 
no easy task. Stern as captain Campbell seemed^ 
the loss of his son was irreparable. He never shed a 
tear when he was told it was all over, but said, 
' God's will be done;* and turning into his cabin, 
desired to be left alone. Half an hour afterwards 
he sent for Walsingham, who found him quite calm. 
' We must see and do our duty together to the last,* 
said he. 

" He exerted himself strenuously, and to all out- 
ward appearance was, as the sailors said, the same 
man as ever ; but Walsingham, who knew him bet- 
ter, saw that his heart was broken, and that he 
wished for nothing but an honourable death. One 
morning as he was on deck looking through his glass, 
he called to Walsingham ; ^ Your eyes are better 
than mine,' said he ; ' look here, and tell me, do you 
see yonder sail — 8he*s French? La Magnanime fri- 
gate, if Vm not mistaken.* ^ Yes,' said Walsingham, 
* I know her by the patch in her mainsail.* — * We*ll 
give her something to do,* said Campbell, Hhough 
she*s so much our superior. Please God, before this 
sun's over our heads, you shall have her in tow, Wal- 
singham.' ' We shall, I trust,* said Walsingham. — 
^ Perhaps not we ; for I own I wish to fall,' said 
Campbell. ^ You are first-lieutenant now ; I can't 
leave my men under better command) and I \\.q^ 

I 2 
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dered him to come in his own boat^ and to deliver his 
sword. Walsingham replied, that ^ his sword, so de-» 
roanded, should never be delivered but with his life,'* 
The Frenchman did not think proper to persist ; but 
soon after sent his lieutenant on board the Resolute, 
where the men were found at their quarters with 
lighted matches in their hands, ready to be as good 
as their word. La Force, the captain of Le Sued*, 
was a sailor of fortune, who had risen by chance, not 
merit." 

"Ay, ay," interrupted Mr. Palmer, ^'so I thought; 
and there was no great merit, or glory either, in a 
French fifty gun taking an English frigate, after 
standing a six hours' contest with another ship. 
Well, my dear sir, what became of poor Walsing* 
ham } How did this rascally Frenchman treat his 
prisoners?" 

"Scandalously!" cried Beaumont; "and yet 
Walsingham is so generous that he will never let 
me damn the nation, for what he says was only the 
fault of an individual, who disgraced it." 

" Well, let me hear and judge for myself," said 
Mr. Palmer. 

" La Force carried the Resolute in triumph into 
a French port," continued Mr. Walsingham. " Vain 
of displaying his prisoners, he marched them up the 
country, under pretence that they would not be safe 
in a sea-port. Cambray was the town in which they 
were confined. Walsingham found the officers of 

* Life of Admiral Roddam, Monthly Mag|Eizliie« 
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enough to tell you, sir, that he withstood the temp- 
tations, would not break his parole, and remained 
four months a prisoner in Cambray. Like the officers 
of the garrison, he should have drunk or gamed, or 
else he must have died of vexation, he says, if he 
had not fortunately had a taste for reading, and 
luckily procured books from a good old priest's 
library. At the end of four months the garrison of 
Cambray was changed ; and instead of a set of 
dissipated officers, there came a well-conducted 
regiment, under the command of M. de Villars, an 
elderly officer of sense and discretion." 

"An excellent man!" cried Beaumont: "I love 
him with all my soul, though I never saw him. But 
I beg your pardon for interrupting you, Mr. Wal- 
singham.'* 

"A prattling hairdresser at Cambray first pre- 
possessed M. de Villars in Walsingham's favour, by 
relating a number of anecdotes intended to throw 
abuse and ridicule upon the English captain, to con- 
vict him of misanthropy and economy; of having 
had his hair dressed but twice since he came to 
Cambray ; of never having frequented the society of 
madame la Marquise de Marsillac, the late com- 
mandant's lady, for more than a fortnight after his 
arrival, and of having actually been detected in 
working with his own hands with smiths* and car- 
penters' tools. Upon the strength of the hair- 
dresser's information, M. de Villars paid the English 
captain a visit ; was pleased by his conversation, and 
by all that he observed of his conduct and character. 
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my good little friend, shall, if I succeed/ added he, 
^ have the pleasure of being the first to tell him the 
good news.' 

^' Some days afterwards the boy burst into Wal- 
singham's room, exclaiming, ' Liberty ! liberty I you 
are at liberty ! ' — He danced and capered with such 
wild joy, that it was some time before Walsingham 
could obtain any explanation, or could prevail on him 
to let him look at a letter which he held in his hand^ 
flourishing it about in triumph. At last he showed 
that it was an order from M. de Villars, for the re- 
lease of captain Walsingham, and of all the English 
prisoners, belonging to the Resolute, for whom 
exchanges had been effected. No favour could be 
granted in a manner more honourable to all the par-4 
ties concerned. Walsingham arrived in England 
without any farther difficulties." 

"Thank God!" said Mr. Palmer. "Well, now 
he has touched English ground again, I have some 
hopes for him. What next ? " 

'^The first thing he did, of course, was to announce 
his return to the Admiralty. A court-martial was 
held at Portsmouth ; and, fortunately for him, was 
composed of officers of the highest distinction, so that 
the first men in his profession became thoroughly 
acquainted with the circumstances of his conduct. 
The enthusiasm with which his men bore testimony 
in his favour was gratifying to his feelings, and the 
minutes of the evidence were most honourable to 
him. The court pronounced, that lieutenant Wal- 
singham had done all that could be effected by the 
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two long years afterwards, Walsingham was, in the 
technical and elegant phrase, left on the shelf , and 
the door of promotion was shut against him" 

"Yes, and there he might ha^e remained till 
now,** said Beaumont, " if it had not been for that 
good Mr. Gaspar, a clerk in one of their offices ; a- 
man who, though used to live among courtiers and 
people hackneyed in the political ways of the world, 
was a plain, warm-hearted friend, a man of an up- 
right character, who prized integrity and generosity^ 
the more because he met with them so seldom. But 
I beg your pardon, Mr. Walsingham ; will you go on 
and tell Mr. Palmer how and why Gaspar served our 
friend } " 

"One day Walsingham had occasion to go to 
Mr. Gaspar's office to search for some papers relative 
to certain charts which he had drawn, and intended 
to present to the Admiralty. In talking of the 
soundings of some bay he had taken whilst out with 
captain Campbell, he mentioned him, as he always 
did, with terms of affection and respect. Mr. Gaspar 
immediately asked, 'Are you, sir, that lieutenant 
Walsingham, of the Resolute, who at a public dinner 
about two years ago made such a disinterested ae- 
fence of your captain ? If it is in my power to serve 
you, depend upon it I will. Leave your charts with 
me ; I think I may have an opportunity of turning 
them to your advantage, and that of the service/ 
Gaspar, who was thoroughly in earnest, took a happy 
moment to present Walsingham*s charts before the 
Admiralty, just at a time when they were want^^^ 
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*'for Walsingham^ I'll answer for it, nerer could 
oooceal or control his feelings of contempt or in* 
dignation." 

*' Yet, as captain Jemmison's lieutenant, he always 
behared with perfect propriety," said Mr. Walsing- 
ham, '* and bore with his foppery and impertinence 
with the patience becoming a subordinate officer to 
his superior. Jemmison could not endure a lieutenant 
whose character and manners were a continual con- 
trast and reproach to his own, and he disliked him 
the more because he could never provoke him to any 
disrespect. Jemmison often replied even to Walsing- 
ham's silent contempt; as a French pamphleteer 
once published a book, entitled, Reponse au Silence 
de M, de la Motte, On some points, where duty 
and principle were concerned, Walsingham, however, 
could not be silent. There was a lad of the name of 
Birch on board the Dreadnought, whom Walsingham 
had taken under his immediate care, and whom he 
was endeavouring to train up in every good habit. 
Jemmison, to torment Walsingham, made it his 
pleasure to counteract him in these endeavours, and 
continually did all he could to spoil Birch by foolisk 
indulgence. Walsingham's indignation was upon 
these occasions vehement, and his captain and he 
came to frequent quarrels. Young Birch, who had 
sense enough to know which was his true Mend^ 
one day threw himself on his knees to beseech his 
lieutenant not to hazard so much on his account, and 
solemnly swore that he would never be guilty of the 
idightest excess or negligence during the rcmainder 
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happened one nighty when the captain^ after having 
eaten an admirable supper^ was paying his court to 
a Creole lady of Spanish Town, news was brought 
him, that the crew of the Dreadnought had mutinied, 
and that lieutenant Walsingham was killed. One 
half of the report was true, and the other nearly so. 
At midnight, after having been exhausted during 
the preceding week by his vigilance, Walsingham 
had just thrown himself into his cot, when he was 
roused by Birch at his cabin-door, crying, ^A 
mutiny ! a mutiny on deck ! ' — Walsingham seized 
his drawn cutlass, and ran up the ladder, determined 
to cut down the ringleader ; but just as he reached 
the top, the sailors shut down the hatchway, which 
struck his head with such violence, that he fell> 
stunned, and, to all appearance, dead. Birch con- 
trived in the midst of the bustle, before he was him- 
self seized by the mutineers, to convey, by signals 
to shore, news of what had happened. But captain 
Jeinmison could now be of no use. Before he could 
take any measures to prevent them, the mutineers 
weighed anchor, and the Dreadnought, under a 
brisk breeze, was out of the bay; all the other 
vessels in the harbour taking it for granted that her 
captain was on board, and that she was sailing under 
orders. In the mean time, whilst Walsingham was 
senseless, the sailors stowed him into his cabin, and 
set a guard over him. The ringleader, Jefferies, a 
revengeful villain, who bore malice against him for 
some just punishment, wanted to murder him, but 
the rest would not consent. Some would not dip 
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«bout8 we are/ Then all was in such uproar^ that 
no voices could be distinguished. At last his cabin- 
^oor unlocked^ and many voices called upon him at 
once to come upon deck that instant and save the 
ship. Walsingham absolutely refused to do any 
thing for them till they returned to their duty, de«- 
livered up to bim their arms, and their. ringleader, 
Jefferies. At this answer they stood aghast. Some 
tried entreaties, some threats: all in vain. Wal- 
singham coolly said, he would go to the bottom 
along with the ship rather than say a word to save 
them, till they submitted. The storm blew stronger 
•^-the danger every moment increasing. One of 
the mutineers came with a drawn cutlass, another 
levelled a blunderbuss at Walsingham, swearing to 
despatch him that instant, if he would not tell them 
where they were. 'Murder me, and you will be 
hanged ; persist in your mutiny, you'll be drowned,' 
said Walsingham. ' You'll never make me swerve 
from my duty, and you know it — you have my 
answer.' Tlie enraged sailors seized him in their 
arms, and carried him by force upon deck, where 
the sight of the danger, and the cries of ' Throw 
him overboard ! — over with him \' only seemed to 
fortify his resolution. Not a word, not a sign could 
they get from him. The rudder was now unshipped ! 
At this the sailors' fury turned suddenly upon Jef- 
feries, who between terror and ignorance was utterly 
incapacitated. They seized, bound, gave him up to 
Walsingham, returned to their duty ; and then, and 
not till then, Walsingham resumed hi& Q(^mYcw^sw<^« 
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far superior to them in force. 'There, mj lads!' 
said Walsingham, ' if you hare a mind to earn your 
pardons, there's your best chance. Take her home 
with yoa to your captain and your king.' A lood 
cheer was their answer. They fought like dcTils to 
redeem themselTes. Walsingham — but without stop- 
ping to make his panegyric, I need only tell you, 
that Walsingham's conduct and intrepidity were this 
time crowned with success. He took the enemy's 
ship, and carried it in triumph into Portsmouth. 
Jemmison was on the platform when they came in ; 
and what a mortifying sight it was to him, and what 
a proud hour to Walsingham, you may imagine ! 
Having delivered the Dreadnought and her prixe 
over to his captain, the next thing to be thought of 
was the trial of the mutineers. AH except Jefferies 
obtained a pardon, in consideration of their return 
to duty, and their subsequent services. Jefferies was 
hanged at the yard-arm. The trial of the mutineers 
brought on, as Jemmison foresaw it must, many ani- 
madversions on his own conduct. Powerful con- 
nexions, and his friends in place, silenced, as much 
as possible, the public voice. Jemmison gave ex- 
cellent (jliuners, and endeavoured to drown the whole 
affair iii his choice Champagne and London particular 
Madeira ; so his health, and success to the British 
navy, tvas drunk in bumper toasts." 

"Ay, ay, they think to do every thing now in 
England by dinners, and bumper toasts, and three 
times three," said Mr. Palmer. 

K 2 
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said Walsingham : '' a warm^ generous friend^ open- 
hearted as he is brave — he came to captain Walsing^ 
ham the day before the court-martial was to sit. ' I 
know^ Walsingham, you don't like my cousin Jem* 
mison (said he)^ nor do I much, for he is a puppy, 
and I never could like a puppy, related to me or 
not ; be that as it may, you'll do him justice, I*m 
sure ; for though he is a puppy he is a brave fellow 
— and here, for party purposes, they have raised a 
cry of his being a coward, and want to shoot him 
fiour encourager les autres. What you say will 
damn or save him j and I have too good an opinion 
of you to think that any old grudge, though you 
might have cause for it, would stand in his way/ 
Walsingham answered as usual, that his opinion 
and his evidence would be known on the day of trial* 
Dashleigh went away very ill-satisfied, and persuaded 
that Walsingham harboured revenge against his re** 
lation^ At last, when he was called upon in court, 
Walsingham 's conduct was both just and generous ; 
for though his answers spoke the exact truth, yet 
he brought forward nothing to the disadvantage of 
Jemmison, but what truth compelled bim to state ; 
and in his captain's favour, on the contrary, he spoke 
so strongly of his intrepidity, and of the gallant 
actions which in former instances he had performed 
in the service^ as quite to efface the recollection of 
his foppery and epicurism, and, as much as pos- 
sible, to excuse his negligence. Walgingham's evi». 
dence absolutely confuted the unjust charge or sus- 
picion of cowardice that had been rai^d against 
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this, for lie now comprehended Walsingham's cha- 
racter perfectly. Immediately after the trial, Wal- 
singham was made commander, in consequence of 
his having saved the Dreadnought, and his having 
taken I'Ambuscade. With this appointment Dash- 
leigh had nothing to do. But he never ceased ex- 
erting himself, employing all the interest of his high 
connexions, and all the personal influence of his 
great abilities, to have Walsingham made post, and 
to get him a ship. He succeeded at last : but he 
never gave the least hint that it was done by his 
interest; for, he said, he knew that Walsingham 
had such nice notions, and was such a proud prin- 
cipled fellow, that he would not enjoy his promotion, 
if he thought he owed it to any thing upon earth 
but his own merit. So a handsome letter was 
written by the secretary of the Admiralty to captain 
Walsingham, by their lordships' desire, informing 
him, ' that in consideration of his services and merits 
his majesty had been pleased to make him post- 
captain, and to appoint him to the command of 
TAmbuscade (the prize he took), which would be 
sent out on the first occasion.' The secretary 
' begged leave to add expressions of his private sa- 
tisfaction on an appointment so likely to be advan- 
tageous to the public,' &c. In short, it was all done 
80 properly and so plausibly, that even Walsingham 
never suspected any secret influence, nor did he find 
out the part Dashleigh had taken in the business 
till several months afterwards, when a discreet friend 
mentioned it by accident." 
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made a fortune sufficient to support her in her own 
rank in life." 

"Well, now, that's all done, thank Heaven!" 
cried Palmer : " he has fortune enough now, or we 
can help him out, you know. This is excellent, 
excellent ! — Come, is it not time for us to go to the 
ladies } I'm impatient to tell this to Mrs. Beaumont." 

'* Stay, my good Mr. Palmer," said Mr. Walsing- 
ham. " What are you going to do ? " 

"Let me alone, let me alone — I'll only tell what 
I guess— depend upon it, I guess right — and it may 
do a great deal of good to tell it to Mrs. Beaumont, 
and it will give her a great deal of pleasure — trust 
me — ^trust me." 

" I do trust you — but perhaps you may be mis* 
taken." 

" Not at all, not at all, depend upon it ; so let me 
go to her this minute." 

But stop, my dear sir," cried Mr. Beaumonty 

stop for another reason ; let me beg you to sit 
down again — I am not clear that captain Walsing-- 
ham is not at this instant in love with — ^perhaps, as 
it is reported, married to a Spanish lady, whom be 
has carried off out of a convent at *****♦, and whom 
I understand he is bringing home with him." 

^' Heyday ! a Spanish lady ! " said Mr. Palmer, 
returning slowly to his seat with a fallen counte* 
nance. " How's this ? — By St. Greorge, this ia 
unlucky ! But how's this, I say ?" 

" You did not let us finish our story," said Mr^ 
Beaumont, "or we should have told you." 
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now wish^ more than ever^ that our (^ptain would 
come home this nighty before I go, and clear up this 
business. I don't like this Spanish plot, this double 
intrigue. Ah, dear me ! — I shall be obliged to sail 
—I shall be in Jamaica before the fifth act." 

*' How expectation loads the wings of time !" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Beaumont, as the gentlemen entered 
the drawing-room. *^ Here we have been all day 
expecting our dear captain Walsingham, and the 
time has seemed so long ! — The only time I ever 
found long in this house. 

" I should like to know/' said Mr. Walsingham^ 
after a bow of due acknowledgment to Mrs. Beau- 
mont for her compliment, " I should like to know 
whether time appears to pass most slowly to those 
that hope, or those that fear," 

Mrs. Beaumont handed coffee to Mr* Palmer, 
without attempting to answer this question. 

" To those that hope, I should think," said Mn 
•Palmer ; " for hope long deferred maketh the heart 
sick ; and time, I can answer for it, passes most 
slowly to those who are sick." 

** ^ Slow as the year's dull circle seems to ran. 
When the brisk minor pants for twenty-one,* '* 

said Mr. Walsingham, smiling, as he looked at young 
Beaumont. '^ But I think it is the mixture of fear 
with hope that makes time appear to pass slowly." 

" And is hope ever free from that mixture ?" said 
miss Walsingham. " Does not hope without fear be^* 
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what a race I took^ and how disappointed I was when 
I saw Birch's face ; and yet it is no fault of his^ poor 
lad ! " 

'^But why did not he come up to the house? 
Why did not you let us see him ? " said Mr. Wal- 
singham. 

^^I could not keep him, he was in such a hurry to 
go home to his father and mother, he would only stop 
to give this note." 

" From Walsingham ? Read, quick." 

^* Pljonouth, 5 o^cIock, A. M. just landed. 
" Dear friends, I cannot have the pleasure of 
seeing you, as I had hoped to do, this day — I am 
ohliged to go to London instantly on husiness that 
must not be delayed — Cannot tell when I can be 
with you — hope in a few days — Well and happy, and 
ever yours, H. Walsinghaji." 

All stood silent with looks of disappointment, 
except Mrs. Beaumont, who reiterated, " What a 
pity ! What a sad pity I What a disappointment ! 
What a terrible disappointment ! " 

^ Business ! " said Mr. Beaumont : '' Curse his 
business ! he should think of his friends first." 

" Most likely his business is for his friends," said 
miss Walsingham. 

" That's right, my dear little defender of the ab- 
sent," said Mr. Walsingham. 

'^Business!" repeated Mr. Palmer. "Hum! I 
like business better than pleasure — I will be patient, 
if it is really business that keeps him away from us." 
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vere invited to a dinner and a dance^ and an ox was 
to be roasted wbole; and the preparations for re- 
joicing were heard all over the house. Mr. Palmer's 
benevolent heart was ever ready to take a share in 
the pleasures of his fellow-creatures^ especially in 
the festivities of the lower classes. He appeared 
this morning in high good humour. Mrs. Beau- 
mont with a smile on her lips^ yet with a brow of 
care^ was considering how she could make pleasure 
subservient to interest, and how she could get bu^ 
siness done in the midst of the amusements of the 
day. Most auspiciously did her day of business 
begin by Mr. Palmer's declaring to her that his will 
was actually made ; that with the exception of cer- 
tain legacies, he had left his whole' fortune to her 
during her life, with remainder to her son and 
daughter. "By this arrangement," continued he, 
*' I trust I shall ultimately serve my good friends the 
Walsinghams, as I wish : for though I have not seen 
as much of that family as I should have been glad 
to have done, yet the little I have seen convinces me 
that they are worthy people." 

" The most worthy people upon earth. You know 
I have the greatest regard for them," said "Mrs. 
Beaumont. 

" I am really sorry," pursued M^. Palmer, ^' that 
I have not been able to make acquaintance with 
captain Walsingham. Mr. Walsingham told me his 
whole history yesterday, and it has prepossessed 
me much in his favour." 

" He is, indeed, a charmingj noble-he^rt«d >|^>dss% 

l2 
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a good chance of being the better for me in another 
way." 

*'How?" 

'' Why you have seen so much more of them than 
I have — don't you, my dear madam, see that miss 
Walsingham has made a conquest of your son ? I 
thought I was remarkably slow at seeing these things, 
and yet I saw it." 

" Miss Walsingham is a prodigious favourite of 
mine. But you know Edward is so young, and men 
don't like, iiow-a-days, to marry young," said Mrs. 
Beaumont. 

" Well, let them manage their affairs their own 
way," said Mr. Palmer ; "all I wish upon earth is 
to see them happy, or rather to hear of their happi* 
ness, for I shall not see it you know, in Jamaica." 

'^ Alas ! " said Mrs. Beaumont, in a most affec- 
tionate tone, and with a sigh that seemed to come 
from her heart ; " alas ! that is such a melancholy 
thought." 

Mr. Palmer ended the conversation by inquiring 
whom he had best ask to witness his will. Mrs. 
Beaumont proposed captain Lightbody and Dr. 
Wheeler. The doctor was luckily in the house, for 
he had been sent for this morning, tx) see her poor 
Amelia, who had caught cold yesterday, and had a 
slight feverish complaint. 

This was perfectly true. The anxiety that 
Amelia had suffered of late — the fear of being forced 
or ensnared to marry a man she disliked — apprehen- 
sions about the Spanish incognita, and at last th& 
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foody^, it was her son. Without taking any notice of 
what she said^ he advanced towards her^ and pre« 
sented a deed. 

" You will do me the favour, mother, to accept of 
this addition to your jointure," said he. *^ It was 
always my intention to do this, the moment it should 
be in my power ; and I had flattered myself that you 
would not have thought it necessary to suggest to 
me what I knew I ought to do, or to hint to me 
your wishes by any intermediate person." 
- Colouring deeply, for it hurt her conscience to be 
found out, Mrs. Beaumont was upon the point of 
disavowing her emissary, but she recollected that 
the words which she had used when her son was 
coming into the room might have betrayed her. On 
the other hand, it was not certain that he had heard 
them. She hesitated. From the shame of a dis- 
avowal, which would, have answered no purpose but 
to sink her lower in her son's opinion, she was, how- 
ever, saved by his abrupt sincerity. 

*' Don't say any thing more about it, dear mother," 
cried he, "but pardon me the pain T have given 
you at a time when indeed I wished only to give 
pleasure. Promise me, that in future you will let 
me know your wishes directly, and from your own 
lips." 

" Undoubtedly — depend upon it, my dearest son. 
I am quite overpowered. The fact was, that I could 
not, however really and urgently necessary it was 
to me, bring myself to mention with my own lips 
what, as a direct request from me, I knew you could 
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son wishes always to hear from me the plain and 
direct truths I must tell him^ that^ as the guardian 
of his sister^ I think myself accountable to no one 
for my conduct with respect to her; and that I 
should look upon any interference as an unkind and 
unjustifiable doubt of my affection for my daughter. 
Rest satisfied with this assurance^ that her happiness 
is^ in all I do^ my first object ; and^ as I have told 
her a thousand times^ no force shall be put on her 
inclinations." 

" I have no more to say, no more to ask,'* said 
Mr. Beaumont. " This is a distinct, positive de* 
claration, in which I will confide, and, in future, not 
suffer appearances to alarm me. A mother would 
not keep the word of promise to the ear, and break 
it to the hope." 

Mrs. Beaumont, feeling herself change counte« 
nance, made an attempt to blow her nose, and suc- 
ceeded in hiding her face with her handkerchief* 

^^ With respect to myself," continued Mr. Beau-* 
mont, " I should also say, lest you should be in any 
doubt concerning my sentiments, that though I have 
complied with your request to delay for a few 
weeks " 

'^ That you need not repeat, my dear," interrupted 
Mrs. Beaumont. ^' I understand all that perfectly." 

" Then at the end of this month I shall — and, I 
hope, with your entire approbation, propose for miss 
Walsingham." 

^^ Time enough," said Mrs. Beaumont, smiling, 
and tapping her son playfully on the shoulder, " timo 
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'^ I Will do whichever you please, ma am ; I will 
either settle accounts with or without him/^ 

'^ Oh ! nfitk him, that is, in his presence, to be 



sure." 



'^ Then he must know the whole." 

'^ Why so ? Your having contracted such debts 
will alter his opinion of your prudence and of mine, 
and may, perhaps, essentially alter — alter—" 
' " His will ? Be it so ; that is the worst that can 
happen. As far as I am concerned, I would rather 
at thousand times it were so, than deceive him into a 
better opinion of me than I deserve." 

'^ Nobly said! so like yourself, and like every 
thing I could wish : but, forgive me, if I did for you > 
what indeed I would not wish you to do for yourself. 
I have already told Mr. Palmer that you had no 
embarrassments ; therefore, you cannot, and I am 
sure would not, unsay what I have said." 

Mr, Beaumont stood fixed in astonishment. 

^'But why, mother, did not you tell him the 
whole?" 

''My dear love, delicacy prevented me. He offered 
to relieve you from any embarrassments, if you had 
any ; but I, having too much delicacy and pride to 
let my son put himself under pecuniary obligations, 
hastily answered, that you had no debts ; for there 
was no other reply to be made, without offending 
poor Palmer, and hurting his generous feelings^ 
which I would not do for the universe : and I con- 
sidered too, that as all Palmer's fortune will come to 
ns in the end- 



»» 
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say that be was waiting for the accounts^ which Mrs. 
Beaumont wished to settle. ''Well/' said she, much 
perplexed, " well, come down to him — come, for it 
is impossible for me to find any excuse after sending 
for him from London; he would think there was 
something worse than there really is. Stay — I'll go 
down first, and sound him ; and if it won't do with- 
out the accounts, do you come when I ring the bell ; 
then all I have for it is to run my chance. Perhaps 
he may never recollect what passed about your 
debts, for the dear good old soul has not the best 
memory in the world ; and if he should obstinately 
remember, why, after all, it's only a bit of false 
delicacy, and a white lie for a friend and a son, and 
we can colour it." 

Down went Mrs. Beaumont to sound Mr. Palmer; 
but though much might be expected from her ad- 
dress, yet she found it unequal to the task of convinc* 
ing this gentleman's plain good sense that it would 
fatigue him to see those accounts, which he came so 
many miles on purpose to settle. Perceiving him begin 
to waken to the suspicion that she had some interest 
in suppressing the accounts, and hearing him, in an 
altered tone, ask, " Madam, is there any mystery 
in these accounts, that I must not see them } " she 
instantly rang the bell, and answered, "O, none; 
none in the world ; only we thought — that is, I 
feared it might fatigue you too much, my dear 
friend, just the day before your journey, and I was 
unwilling to lose so many hours of your good com- 
pany ; but since j^ou are so very kind here's my 

son and the jiaoers." 
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hut to have one's confidence and old friendshipi^ 
shaken at my time of life ! " 

Mrs. Beaumont was, in her tum^ in unfeigned 
astonishment ; for Mr. Palmer took the matter more 
seriously, and seemed more hurt by this discovery of 
a trifling deviation from truth> than she had fore- 
seen, or than she could have conceived to be possible^ 
in a case where neither his interest nor any one of 
his passions was concerned. It was in vain that she 
palliated and explained, and talked of delicacy, and 
generosity, and pride, and maternal feelings, and 
the feelings of a friend, and all manner of fine and 
double-refined sentiments ; still Mr. Palmer's sturdy 
plain sense could not be made to comprehend that a 
falsehood is not a falsehood, or that deceiving a 
friend is using him well. Her son suffered for her, 
as his countenance and his painful and abashed si- 
lence plainly showed. 

" And does not even my son say any thing for me.'* 
Is this friendly.?" said she, unable to enter into his 
feelings, and thinking that the part of a friend was 
to make apologies, right or wrong. — Mr. Palmer 
shook hands with Mr. Beaumont, and, without ut- 
tering a syllable, they understood one another per- 
fectly. Mr. Beaumont left the room ; and JVIrs. 
Beaumont burst into tears. Mr. Palmer, with great 
good-nature, tried to assuage that shame and com- 
punction which he imagined that she felt. He 
observed, that, to be sure, she must feel mortified 
and vexed with herself, but that he was persuaded 
nothing but some mistaken notion of delicacy could. 
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So I'll go before 1 take another pinch of snuffy and 
draw him an order upon the cargo of the Anne^ lest 
I should forget it in the hurry of packing and taking 
leave, and all those uncomfortable things." 

He left madam Beaumont to her feelings^ or her 
reflections ; and, in a few minutes, with an order for 
the money in his hand, went over the house in search 
of his young friend. Mr. Beaumont came out of 
his sister's room on hearing himself called. 

^^Here/' said Mr. Palmer, "is a little business 
for you to do. Read this order over ; see that it is 
right, and endorse it — mind — and never let me hear 
one word more about it — only by way of acknow- 
ledgment — ask your mother what you are to give 
me. But don't read it till you are out of my sight 
— Is Amelia up ? Can I see her } " 

" Yes ; up and in her dressing-room. Do, dear 
sir, go in and see her, for my mother says she is too 
feverish to leave her room to-day ; but I am sure 
that it will make her ten times worse to be pre- 
vented from seeing you the last day you are with us." 

" Does the little gipsy then care so much for me ? 
— that's fair ; for I am her friend, and will prove it 
to her, by giving up my own fancies to hers : so trust 
me with her, teie'd-tete, young gentleman ; go oflf, if 
you please, and do your own business." 

Mr. Palmer knocked at Amelia's door, and fancy- 
ing he heard an answer of admittance, went in. 

" O Mr. Palmer, my good Mr. Palmer, is it you ? " 

"Yes; but you seem not above half to know 
whether you are glad or sorry to see your good Mr. 
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"Don't question me,*' said Amelia: "talk to my 
mother. I don't know how I ought to answer you." 
^' Not know horv! 'Fore George! this is strange! 
A strange house, where one can't get at the simplest 
truth without a world of difficulty — mother and 
daughter all alike; not one of 'em but the son can, 
for the soul of 'em, give a plain answer to a plain 
question. Not know how ! as if it was a science to 
tell the truth. Not know hovr ! as if a person could 
not talk to me, honest old Richard Palmer, without 
knowing how ! as if it was how to baffle a lawyer on 
a cross-examination — Not know how to answer one's 
own friend! Ah, this is not the way your father and 
I used to go on, miss Beaumont. Nay, nay, don't 
cry now, or that will finish oversetting the little tem- 
per I have left, for I can't bear to see a woman cry, 
especially a young woman like you; it breaks my 
heart, old as it is, and fool that I am, that ought to 
know your sex better by this time than to let a few 
tears drown my common sense. Well, young lady, 
be that as it may, since you won't tell me your mind, 
I must tell you your mind, for I happen to know it- 
Yes, I do — your mother bid me spare your delicacy, 
and I would, but that I have not time ; besides, I 
don't understand, nor see what good is got, but a 
great deal of mischief, by these cursed new-fashioned 
delicacies: wherefore, in plain English, I tell you, 
I don't like sir John Hunter, and I do like captain 
Walsingham ; and I did wish you married to captain 
Walsingham — you need not start so, for 1 say did — I 
don't wish it now ; for since yout \iekc^ \& ^fc^* 'ssc^Ksa. 

-I 2 
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delude us at the very moment of expectation. 
Whilst Mr. Palmer was going for Mrs. Beaumont, 
Amelia waited in terrible anxiety. The door was 
open ; and as she looked into the gallery which led 
to her room^ she saw Mr. Palmer and her mother as 
they came along^ talking together. Knowing every 
symptom of suppressed passion in her mother's 
countenance^ she was quite terrified, by indications 
which passed unnoticed by Mr, Palmer. As her 
mother approached, Amelia hid her face in her hands 
for a moment, but gaining courage from the con- 
sciousness of integrity, and from a determination to 
act openly, she looked up ; and, rising with dignity, 
said, in a gentle but firm voice — " Mother, I hope 
you will not think that there is any impropriety in 
my speaking to our friend, Mr. Palmer, with the 
same openness with which I have always spoken to 
you.?" 

" My dear child," interrupted Mrs. Beaumont, 
embracing Amelia with a sudden change of manner 
and countenance, "my sweet child, I have tried you 
to the utmost; forgive me; all your trials now are 
over, and you must allow me the pleasure of telling 
our excellent friend, Mr. Palmer, what I know will 
delight him almost as much as it delists me — that 
the choice of Amelia's heart, Mr. Palmer, is worthy 
of her, just what we all wished." 

'^Captain Walsingham.?*" exclaimed Mr. Palmer, 
with joyful astonishment. 

" Sit down, my love," said Mrs. Beaumont, seating 
Amelia, who £rom the surprise at tb\& ^u^^^tl Occdss.^ 
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posing the whole of her shameful duplicity to her 
daughter. 

"Absolutely I must, and do hereby interpose my 
maternal authority, and forbid all agitating expla- 
nations whilst Amelia is in her present state. Dr. 
Wheeler says she is terribly feverish. Come, Mr. 
Palmer, I must carry you off by force, and from me 
you shall have all the explanations and all the satis- 
faction you can require." 

" Well," said Mr. Palmer, '' good b'ye for the 
present, my little Amelia, my darling little Amelia ! 
I am so delighted to find that captain Walsingham's 
the man, and so glad you have no mysteries: be well, 
be well soon. I am so pleased, so happy, that I am 
as unruly as a child, and as easily managed. You 
see how I let myself be turned out of the room." 

'^Not turned out, only carried out," said Mrs. 
Beaumont, who never, even in the most imminent 
perils, lost her polite presence of mind. Having thus 
carried off Mr. Palmer, she was in hopes that, in the 
joyful confusion of his mind, he would be easily 
satisfied with any plausible explanation. Therefore 
she dexterously fixed his attention on the future, and 
adverted as slightly as possible to the past. 

'^ Now, my good sir, congratulate me," said she, 
" on the prospect I have of happiness in such a son- 
in-law as captain Walsingham, if it be indeed true 
that captain Walsingham is reaJIy attached to Amelia. 
But, on the other hand, what shall w& do if there 
is any truth in the story of the Spanish lady ? Oh, 
there's the difficulty ! Between hope and fear^ I aia 
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I, who am really the most credulous creature in the 
world, was so completely deceived, that I fancied he 
never had a thought of Amelia, and that he never 
would think of her ; and I own this roused both my 
pride and my prudence for my daughter ; and I cer- 
tainly thought it my duty, as her mother, to do every 
thing in my power to discourage in her young and 
innocent heart a hopeless passion. It was but within 
these few hours that I have been undeceived by you 
as to his sentiments. That, of course, made an im« 
mediate change, as you have seen, in my measures ; 
for such is my high opinion of the young man, and 
indeed my desire to be connected with the Walsing- 
hams is so great, that even whilst I am in total 
ignorance of what the amount or value may be of this 
prize that he has taken, and even whilst I am in 
doubt concerning this Spanish incognita, I have not 
hesitated to declare, perhaps imprudently, to Amelia, 
as you have just heard, my full approbation of the 
choice of her heart." 

" Hum !— well— hey I— How's this?" said Mr* 
Palmer to himself, as he tried to believe and to be 
satisfied with this apology. ^' Madam," said he aloud 
to Mrs. Beaumont, *^I comprehend that it might 
not be prudent to encourage Amelia's partiality for 
captain Walsingham till you was sure of the young 
man's sentiments ; but, excuse me, I am a very slow, 
unpractised man in these matters, I don't yet under- 
stand why you told me that she was in love with sir 
John Hunter ? " 

Mrs. Beaumont, being somewhat in the, hahM^ ^^ 
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Struck with consternation at these words, Mrs. 
Beaumont, nevertheless, commanded the proper ex- 
pression of joy on the occasion. ^' Delightful ! I must 
go this instant," cried she, '^ and be the first to tell 
this charming news to Amelia and Edward." 

^^ Tell them, then, madam, if you please, that I 
have gained such a conquest over what Mr. WaJsing- 
ham calls my hypochondriacism, that I am deter- 
mined, at whatever risk, to stay another year in Old 
England, and that I hope to be present at both their 
weddings." 

Mrs. Beaumont's quick exit was at this moment 
necessary to conceal her dismay. Instead of going 
to Amelia, she hurried to her own room, locked the 
door, and sat down to compose her feelings and to 
collect her thoughts ; but scarcely had she been two 
minutes in her apartment, when a messenger came 
to summon her to the festive scene in the park. The 
tenants and villagers were all at dinner, and Mr. 
Beaumont sent to let her know that they were wait- 
ing to drink her health. She was obliged to go, and 
to appear all radiant with pleasure. The contrast 
between their honest mirth and her secret sufferings 
was great. She escaped as soon as she could from 
their senseless joy, and again shut herself up in her 
own room. 

This sudden and totally unexpected resolution of 
Mr. Palmer's so astonished her, that she could 
scarcely believe she had heard or understood his 
words rightly. Artful persons may, perhaps, calcu- 
late with expertness and accuracy what will, in any 
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inferior considerations. Instead of allowing herself 
leisure to reflect that all her present difficulties arose 
from her habits of insincerity, she, with the true 
spirit of intrigue, attributed her disappointments to 
some deficiency of artifice. ^' Oh ! " said she to her- 
self, "why did I write? I should only have spoken to 
sir John. How could I be so imprudent as to com- 
mit myself by writing ! But what can be done to 
repair this error ? " 

One web destroyed, she, with indefatigable sub- 
tlety, began to weave another. With that prompti- 
tude of invention which practice alone can give, she 
devised a scheme, by which she hoped not only to 
prevent sir John Hunter from producing the written 
proof of her duplicity, but by which she could also 
secure the reversionary title, and the great Wigram 
estate. The nature of the scheme shall be unfolded 
in the next chapter ; and it will doubtless procure 
for Mrs. Beaumont, from all proper judges, a just 
tribute of admiration. They will allow our heroine 
to be possessed not only of that address, which is 
the peculiar glory of female politicians, but also of 
that masculine quality, which the greatest, wisest, 
of mankind has pronounced to be the first, second, 
and third requisite for business — " Boldness — bold- 
ness — boldness." 
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Mr. Lightbody was walking with miss Hunter: 
but he was so complaisant, that he was easily de* 
spatched on some convenient errand ; and then Mrs. 
Beaumont, with all her wonted delicacy of circum-r 
locution, began to communicate her distress to her 
young friend. 

" You know, my beloved Albina," said she, " it 
has been my most ardent wish that your brother 
should be connected with my family by the nearest 
and dearest ties." 

^* Yes ; that is, married to Amelia," said miss 
Hunter. " And has any thing happened to pre- 
vent it ? " 

* ^^ O, my dear! it is all over! It cannot be — ^must 
not be thought of — must not be spoken of any more; 
Mr. Palmer has been outrageous about it. Such a 
scene as I have had ! and all to no purpose. Amelia 
has won him over to her party. Only conceive what 
1 felt — she declared, beyond redemption, her pre- 
ference of captain Walsingham." 

" Before the captain proposed for her! How odd! 
dear ! Suppose he should never propose for her, 
what a way she will be in after affronting my bro- 
ther and all ! And only think ! she gives Up the 
title, and the great Wigram estate, and every thing. 
Why, my brother says, uncle Wigram can't live 
three months ; and lord Puckeridge's title, too, will 
come to my brother, you know ; and Amelia might 
have been lady Puckeridge. Only think ! did you 
ever know any thing so foolish ? " 

'' Never!" said Mrs. Beaumont; '' but you know* 
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body turned his head^ and immediately advancing^ 
with his accustomed mixture of effrontery and ser- 
rilLty^ said that ^^ he had executed Mrs. Beaumont's 
commands^ and that he had returned in hopes of 
getting a moment to say a word to her when she was 
at leisure, alK)ut something he had just learned from 
Mr. Palmer's man Crichton, which it was of conse- 
quence she should know without delay." 

" O, thank you, you best of creatures ; but I know 
all that already." 

" You know that Mr. Palmer does not go to- 
morrow ? " 

*^ Yes ; and am so rejoiced at it ! Do, my dear 
Lightbody, go to Amelia and my son, from me, and 
tell them that charming news. And after that, pray 
have the compassion to inquire if the post is not 
come in yet, and run over the papers to see if you 
can find any thing about Walsingham's prize." 

Mr. Lightbody obeyed, but not with his usual 
alacrity. Mrs. Beaumont mused for a moment, and 
then said, ^^ I do believe he was listening. What 
could he be doing there ? " 

*^ Doing ! — O, nothing," said miss Hunter : '' he's 
never doing any thing, you know; and as to listen- 
ing, he was so far off he could not hear a word we 
said : besides he is such a simple creature, and loves 
you so ! " 

" I don't know," said Mrs. Beaumont ; " he either 
did not play me fair, or else he did a job I employed 
him in this morning so awkwardly, that I never 
wish to employ him again. He is but %. Uwo V\sl\ vi\ 

N ^ 
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" Come, come, my dear, don't trifle ; I have really 
business to do, and am in a hurry." 

" Well, don't look at me — never look at me again 
—promise me that, and I'll tell you. Poor Lightbody 
— O, you're looking at me! — Poor Lightbody was 
talking to me of somebody, and he laid me a wager — 
but I can't tell you that — Ah, don't be angry with 
me, and I will tell, if you'll turn your head quite 
away! — that I should be married to somebody before 
the end of this year. O, now, don't look at me, 
dearest, dearest Mrs. Beaumont." 

" You dear little simpleton, and was that all } " 
said Mrs. Beaumont, vexed to have wasted her time 
upon such folly: ^* come, be serious now, my dear; if 

you knew the anxiety I am in at this moment " 

But wisely judging that it would be in vain to hope 
for any portion of the love-sick damsel's attention, 
until she had confirmed her hopes of being married 
to somebody before the end of the year, Mrs. Beau- 
mont scrupled not to throw out assurances, in which 
she had herself no further faith. After what she 
had heard from her son this morning, she must have 
been convinced that there was no chance of marrying 
him to miss Hunter; she knew indeed positively, 
that he would soon declare his real attachment, but 
she could, she thought, during the interval retain 
her power over miss Hunter, and secure her services, 
by concealing the truth. 

'* Before I say one word more of my own affairs, 
let me, my dearest child, assure you, that in the 
midst of all these disappointments ^xvi t(vQx\S&K»^<!SQ& 

n2 
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'^ Older! yes, a great deal; but then you know 
my brother is no chicken himself." 

*^ To be sure, compared with you, my dear, he is 
not young. There's a prodigious difference between 
you." 

" Above twenty years; for, you know, he's by 
another marriage." 

" True ; but I can't believe he proposed for Mrs. 
Button." 

'' Not actually proposed, because I would not let 
him ; for I should have hated to have had such an 
unfashionable-looking woman for my sister-in-law. 
I never could have borne to go into public with her, 
you know : so I plagued my brother out of it ; and 
luckily he found out that her jointure is not half so 
great as it was said to be." 

" I could have told him that. Mrs. Button's 
jointure is nothing nearly so large as mine was, 
even before the addition to it which my son so 
handsomely, and indeed unexpectedly, made to it 
this morning. And did I tell you, my dear ? Mr. 
Palmer, this day, has been so kind as to leave me all 
his immense fortune for my own life. But don't 
mention it, lest it should get round, and make ill- 
will : the Walsinghams know nothing of it. But to 
return to your poor brother — if I could any way 
serve him with Mrs. Button ? " 

^^ La ! he'd never think of her more — and I'm sure 
I would not have him." 

" You dear little saucy creature ! indeed I can- 
not wonder that you don't like tb^ t\vw\^\i^ ^1^^^%. 
Dutton for a chaperon ia town." 
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fill parties. O^ I declare^ dearest Mrs. Beaumont^ 
you must and shall marry my brother^ and that's the 
only way to make him amends^ and prevent mischief 
between the gentlemen ; the only way to settle every 
thing charmingly — and I shall so like it — and I'm so 
proud of its being my plan ! I vow, I'll go and write 
to my brother this minute, and ■" 

" Stay, you dear mad creature ; only consider 
what you are about." 

^^ Consider! I have considered, and I must and 
will have my own way," said the dear mad creature, 
struggling with Mrs. Beaumont, who detained her 
with an earnest hand. " My love," said she, " I 
positively cannot let you use my name in such a 
strange way. If your brother or the world should 
think I had any share in the transaction, it would 
be so indelicate." 

" Indelicate ! Dear me, ma'am, but when nobody 
will know it, how can it be indelicate ? and I will 
not mention your name, and nobody will ever ima- 
gine that you knew any thing of my writing ; and I 
shall manage it all my own way ; and the plan is all 
my own : so let me go and write this minute." 

^^ Mercy upon me ! what shall I do with this dear 
headstrong creature !" said Mrs. Beaumont, letting 
miss Hunter go, as if exhausted by the struggle she 
had made to detain her impetuous young friend. 
Away ran miss Hunter, sometimes looking back in 
defiance and laughing, whilst Mrs. Beaumont shook 
her head at her whenever she looked back, but found 
it impossible to overtake her, and vain to makft 
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might produce; but she was doomed by her own 
habits of insincerity to have perpetually the irksome 
task of assuming an appearance contrary to her real 
feelings. Amelia was better, and Mr. Palmer's de- 
termination to stay in England had spread a degree 
of cheerfulness over the whole family, which had not 
been felt for some time at Beaumont Park. In this 
general delight Mrs. Beaumont was compelled seem- 
ingly to sympathise : she performed her part so well, 
that even Dr. Wheeler and captain Lightbody, who 
had been behind the scenes, began to believe that 
the actress was in earnest. Amelia, aJas ! knew her 
mother too well to be the dupe even of her most con- 
summate powers of acting. All that Mrs. Beaumont 
said about her joy, and her hopes that captain Wal- 
singham would soon appear and confirm her happy 
presentiments, Amelia heard without daring to be- 
lieve. She had such an opinion of her mother's 
address, such a sublime superstitious dread that her 
mother would, by some inscrutable means, work out 
her own purposes, that she felt as if she could not 
escape from these secret machinations. Amelia stiU 
apprehended that sir John Hunter would not be 
irrevocably dismissed, and that by some turn of arti« 
lice she should find herself bound to him. The next 
morning sir John Hunter, however, finally relieved 
her from these apprehensions. After having been 
closeted for upwards of two hours with JMrs. Beau- 
mont, he begged to speak to miss Beaumont ; and he 
resigned all pretensions to the honour which he had 
so long and so ardently aspired to. It was his pride 
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candour late in this affair, she could not vindicate 
herself without accusing her mother ; therefore she 
attempted neither excuse nor apology, submitted to 
let the unfeeling baronet enjoy her confusion, whilst 
she said, in general terms, she felt obliged by his 
assurance that she should not be the cause of any 
quarrel between two families who had hitherto lived 
in friendship. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



^^ Him no soft thoughts, no gratitude could move ; 
To gold he fled, from beauty and from love !*' 

Dry DEN. 

All that passed in the two hours' conversation 
between the discarded baronet and the mother of 
his late mistress did not transpire ; but Mrs. Beau- 
mont said that she had taken infinite pains to re- 
concile sir John to his fate, and his subsequent 
behaviour showed that she had succeeded. His 
attention towards her also plainly proved that he 
was not dissatisfied by the part she had acted^ or 
rather by the part that he thought she had acted* 
Thus all things went on smoothly. Mrs. Beaumont^ 
in confidence, told her friend, miss Hunter, that sir 
John had behaved with the greatest propriety and 
candour (candour ! that hackneyed word) ; that he 
had acknowledged that his principal inducement to 
propose for her dauirhter had been a desire to ^ 
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regard to Mrs. Beaumont^ and reflections on the 
Jiappiness of being connected with such a respectable 
family. Mrs. Beaumont, who understood the whole 
of the game, now saw that her play must be to take 
captain Lightbody again into her confidence. 

Ever careful not to commit herself, she employed 
miss Hunter to communicate her own scheme to the 
captain, and to prepare him on the requisite points 
with proper answers to those inquiries which she 
foresaw the baronet would make. 

^' You know, my love," said Mrs. Beaumont, " you 
can find a proper moment to say all you wish to 
Lightbody." 

" O, yes," said miss Hunter, " I will if I possibly 
can this day ; but it is so difficult to find a good 
time " ' 

'' At dinner, suppose ? " said Mrs. Beaumont. 

"At dinner! surely, ma'am, that's an awkward 
time, is not it, for talking of secrets ? " 

" The best time in the world, my dear ; you know 
we are to have the Buttons, and the Lord knows 
whom besides, to-day. And when there's a large 
company, and every body talking at once, and eating, 
and drinking, and carving, it is the best time in the 
world ! You may say what you please ; your neigh- 
bours are all happily engaged, too busy to mind you. 
Get near fat Mr. Button, and behind the screen of 
his prodigious elbow you will be comfortably re- 
cessed from curious impertinents. My dear, the 
most perfect solitude is not so convenient as one of 
these great dinners." 
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sort of way ? When he has been in London too — 
and if he has taken such a treasure too, could not he 
have come down here a little more in style, with 
some sort of an equipage of his own at least ? But 
now only look at him; would you, if you met him 
on the road, know him from any common man ? " 

Another sigh, deep and sincere, was all the answer 
Mrs. Beaumont made. 

'^I am sure," continued miss Hunter, as Mrs. 
Beaumont drew her away from the window, ^' I am 
sure, I think Amelia has not gained much by the 
change of admirers ; for what's a captain of a ship ? " 

"He ranks with a colonel in the army, to be 
sure," said Mrs. Beaumont; "but Amelia might 
have looked much higher. If she does not know her 
own interest and dignity, that is not my fault." 

" If she had such a fortune as I shall have," said 
miss Hunter, " she might afford to marry for love, 
because you know she could make her husband after- 
wards keep her proper equipages, and take her to 
town, and go into parliament, and get a title for her 
too!" 

" Very true, my darling," said Mrs. Beaumont, 
who was at this instant so absent, that she assented 
without having heard one syllable that her darling 
said. 

" But for Amelia, who has no such great fortune 
of her own, it is quite another thing, you know, 
dearest Mrs. Beaumont. O, you'll see how she'll 
repent when she sees you lady Puckeridge, and her- 
self plain Mrs. Walsingham. And when she sees 
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*^ Good Heavens ! Friends ! assuredly ; I hope so. 
I have always had and expressed the highest opinion 
of you, captain Walsingham." 

'^ I have had one, and, hitherto, but one opportu- 
nity of showing myself, in any degree, deserving of 
your esteem, madam," said captain Walsingham. 
*^ When I was in this coimtry some years ago, you 
must have seen how passionately I was in love with 
your daughter ; but I knew that my circumstances 
were then such that I could not hope to obtain miss 
Beaumont's hand ; and you will do me the justice to 
allow that I behaved with prudence. Of the diffi- 
culty of the task I alone can judge." 

Mrs. Beaumont declared, that she admired captain 
Walsingham's conduct inexpressibly, now that she 
understood what his feelings and motives had been ; 
but really he had kept his own secret so honourably, 
that she had not, till within these few days, when it 
was let out by Mr. Walsingham to Mr. Palmer, had 
the most distant idea of his being attached to her 
daughter, 

Captain Walsingham was too polite even to look a 
doubt of the truth of a lady's assertion : he therefore 
believed, because it was impossible. 

Mrs. Beaumont, determining to make her story 
consistent, repeated nearly what she had said to 
Mr. Palmer, and went on to confess that she had 
often, with a mother's pride, perhaps, in her own 
secret thoughts wondered at the indifference captain 
Walsingham showed towards Amelia. 

Captain Walsingham waa surprised tAval M.t^% 

"^ 
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he had, till now, been always prejudiced, always 
mistaken. Happy those who can be thus duped by 
the warmth of their own hearts ! It is a happiness 
which they who smile in scorn at their credulity can 
never enjoy. 

. Wakening a little to the use of his imderstanding, 
captain Walsingham disconcerted Mrs. Beaumont, by 
suddenly saying, " Then there was not any truth in 
the report, which I have heard with horror, that you 
were going to marry miss Beaumont to sir John 
Hunter > " 

" Then there was not any truth in the report I 
heard with horror, that you were going to marry 
yourself to a Spanish nun?" said Mrt. Beaumont, 
who had learned from a veteran in public warfare, 
that the best way to parry an attack is not to defend, 
but to make an assault. 

'^ My dear captain Walsingham," added she, with 
an arch smile, ^' I really thought you were a man of 
too much sense, and above all, too much courage, to 
be terror-struck by every idle report. You should 
leave such horrors to us weak women — to the vi- 
sionary mind. Now, I could not blame poor Amelia, 
if she were to ask, ' Then was there no t^th in the 
report of the Spanish incognita ? '—No, no," pursued 
Mrs. Beaumont, playfully, refusing to hear captain 
Walsingham; '^not to me, not to me, must your 
defence be made. Appear before your judge, appear 
before Amelia ; I can only recommend you to mercy." 
What a charming woman this Mrs. Beaumont 
would be, if one could feel quite s\neoi\i«t «atf»T>X^^ 

o2 
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been the youngest man in the company. As he 
looked rounds his good countenance beamed with 
benevolent pleasure. 

^^ Now, sir captain, be pleased to inform the court 
what you have done, or mean to do, with a certain 
Spanish nun, whom, as it is confidently asserted in a 
letter from one of your own men, you carried off from 
her nunnery, and did bring, or cause to be brought, 
with you to England.*' 

^^ My lord judge, will you do me the favour, or 
the justice, to order that the letter alluded to may 
be read in court?" 

This was ordered, and done accordingly. 

" My lord judge," said captain Walsingham, " I 
bave nothing to object to the truth of the main 
points of this story ; and considering that it was told 
by a very young man, and a traveller, it contains 
hut a. reasonable share of ' travellers* wonders,' Con* 
sidering the opportunity and temptation for embel- 
lishments afforded by such a romantic tale, less has 
been added to it by the narrator than the usual pro* 
gress of strange reports might have prepared me to 
expect. It is most true, as it has been stated, that I 
did, by her own desire, carry away from a nunnery, 
at *****, this lady, who was neither a nun nor a 
Spanish lady, nor, as I am compelled by my regard 
to truth to add, young, nor yet handsome. My lord 
judge, far be it from me to impeach the veracity of 
the letter-writer. It is admitted by the highest and 
the lowest authorities, that beauty is a matter of 
^ taste, and that for taste there is no standard ; it is 
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hang a man. What have you to offer in your de- 
fence^ young man ? " 

" The plain fact, my lord, is, that instead of three 
HKmths, I was but three days, in the dangerous state 
of proximity with the Spanish lady. But had it 
been three months, or three years, there is my de- 
fence, my lord," said captain Walsingham, bowing 
to Amelia. " At the first blush, you allow it, I see, 
to be powerful ; but how powerful, you cannot feel as 
I do, without having looked, as I have done, into the 
mind." 

" I have looked into the mind as well as you, sir. 
You have a great deal of assurance, to tell me I can- 
not feel and judge as well as you can. But, never- 
theless, I shall do you justice. I think your defence 
is sufficient. I believe we must acquit him. But, 
pray— the plain matter of fact, which I wanted to 
hear, I have not yet got at. What have you done: 
with this lady ? and where is she ? " 

" She was carried safely to her friends — ^to her 
friend, for she has but one friend, that I could find 
out, an old aunt, who lives in an obscure lodging, in: 
a narrow street, in London." 

^' And, upon honour, this is all you know about 
her ? " said Mrs. Beaumont. 

'' All — except that she is in hopes of recovering 
some property, of which she says she has been un- 
justly defrauded by some of her relations. After I 
had paid my respects at the Admiralty, I made it 
my business to see the lady, and to offer my services ; 
but into her lawsuits, I thank God, it was not my 
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Mr. Beaumont looked duller than was becoming. 

Mrs. Beaumont applied herself to adjust the pretty 
curls of miss Hunter's hair ; and Mr. Palmer, in one 
of his absent fits, hummed aloud, as he walked up 
and down the room, 

" * And it's, Oh ! what will become of me? 

Oh ! what shall I do ? 
Nobody coming to marry me, 

Nobody coming to woo. 



» »» 



CHAPTER XV. 

*' True love's the gift which God has giv'n 

To man alone, beneath the heav'n ; 

It is the secret sympathy. 

The silver link, the silken tie. 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 

In body and in soul can bind." 

Happy love, though the most delightful in reality, 
is the most uninteresting in description ; and lovers 
are proverbially bad company, except for one an- 
other: therefore we shall not intrude on captain 
Walsingham and Amelia, nor shall we give a jour* 
nal of the days of courtship ; those days which, by 
Rousseau, and many people, have been pronounced to 
be the happiest ; by others, the only happy days of 
existence ; and which, by some privileged or prudent 
few, have been found to be but the prelude to the 
increasing pleasures of domestic union. 
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agreement made between us at your birth and Al* 
bina's?" 

'* O, ma'am^ those agreements never turned out 
well, from the time of the Arabian tales to the pre** 
sent moment. And you must pardon me if, after 
having tried all that reason and patience would do, 
in vain, I now come to impatience, and a little inno- 
cent ridicule. Except by laughing, I have no other 
way left of convincing you that I never can or will 
marry this young lady." 

^' But so pretty a creature ! Surely you have 
thought her pretty." 

*^ Extremely pretty. And I acknowledge that 
there have been moments when the influence of her 
— beauty, I can't call it — prettiness, joined to the 
power of my mother's irresistible address, have al- 
most lapped me in elysium — a fool's paradise. But, 
thank Heaven and miss Walsingham ! I unlapped 
myself j and though the sweet airs took my fancy, 
they never imprisoned my soul." 

^^ Vastly poetical! quite in the blue-stocking 
style." 

'' Blue-stocking ! Dear mother, that expression is 
not elegant enough for you. That commonplace 
taunt is unworthy of my mother," said Mr. Beau- 
mont, warmly, for he was thrown off his guard by 
the reflection implied on miss Walsingham. " Ig- 
norant silly women may be allowed to sneer at in- 
formation and talents in their own sex, and, if they 
have read them, may talk of ^ Les Precieuses Ridu 
eules/ and ' Les Femmes Savantes^' and ma.^ b««fir« 
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sided ; yet, as if struggling with unusual feelings, 
she sat silent. Mr, Beaumont continued, '' Your son 
—who is no sentimentalist, no speech-maker — your 
son, who has hitherto perhaps been too rough, too 
harsh — now implores you, by these sincere caresses, 
by all that is tender and true in nature, to believe 
in the filial affection of your children. Give us, 
simply give us your confidence ; and our confidence, 
free and unconstrained, shall be given in return. 
Then we shall be happy indeed." 

Touched, vanquished, Mrs. Beaumont leaned her 
head on her son, and said, ^'Then we shall be happy 
indeed ! *' The exclamation was sincere : at this 
moment she thought as she spoke. All her schemes 
were forgotten : the reversionary title, the Wigram 
estate, — all, all forgotten : miraculous eloquence and 
power of truth ! 

^^ What happiness ! " said Mrs. Beaumont: ^^I ask 
no other. You are right, my dear son ; marry miss 
Walsingham, and we have enough, and more than 
enough, for happiness. You are right ; and hence- 
forward we shall have but one mind amongst us." 

With true gratitude and joy her son embraced 
her ; and this was the most delightiiil, perhaps the 
only really delightful, moment she had felt for years* 
She was sincere, and at ease. But this touch of 
nature, strong as it was, operated only for a moment: 
habit resumed her influence ; art regained her pupil 
and her slave ! Captain Lightbody and miss Hunter 
came into the room ; and with them came low 
thoughts of plots, and notes, and baronets, and 
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knew sir John Hunter too well to believe that he 
was liable to fall in love with any thing but a fair 
estate or a fine fortune; yet she was gratified by 
feeling that she possessed so great a share of those 
charms which age cannot, wither ; of that substantial 
power, to which men do not merely feign in poetical 
sport to submit, or to which they are slaves only for 
a honey-moon, but to which they do homage to the 
latest hour of life, with unabating, with increasing 
devotion. Beside this sense of pleasure arising from 
calculation, it may be presumed that, like all other 
female politicians, our heroine had something of the 
woman lurking at her heart; something of that 
feminine vanity, which inclines to believe in the 
potency of personal charms, even when they are m 
the wane. Captain Lightbody's asseverations, and 
the notes sir John Hunter wrote to his sister, were at 
last listened to by Mrs. Beaumont with patience, and 
even with smiles ; and, after it had been sufficiently 
reiterated, that really it was using sir John Hunter 
ill not to give him some more decisive answer, when 
he was so unhappy, so impatient, she at length ex- 
claimed, ^'WeU, Lightbody, tell your friend sir 
John, then, since it must be so, I will consult my 
friends, and see what can be done for him. 

*^ When may I say? for I dare not see sir John 
again— positively I dare not meet him—without 
having some hope to give, something decisive. H^ 
says the next time he comes here he must be allowed 
to make it known to the family that he is ]Vljg^ 
Beaumont's admirer. So, when m9>y I ^7 • 
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have to break the affair to Mr. Palmer, and to my 
son and daughter, and I must take my own time, and 
find a happy moment for this ; so name a day I can- 
not ; but in general-^and it's always safest to use 
general terms— you may say, soon" 

This was Mrs. Beaumont's ultimatum. The note 
was written accordingly, and committed to the care 
of the confidential captain. 

This business of mysterious note- writing, and 
secret negociations,* was peculiarly suited to our 
heroine's genius and taste. Considering the nego- 
ciation to be now in effect brought within view of a 
happy termination, her ambassador, furnished with 
her ultimatum, having now actually set out on his 
ostensible mission of duck-shooting, our fair nego- 
ciatrix prepared to show the usual degree of gratitude 
towards those who had been the principal instru- 
ments of her Success. The proper time, she thought, 
was now arrived when, having no further occasion for 
miss Hunter's services, she might finally undeceive 

» Note by the Editor.^It is much to be regretted that the 
origmal papers belonging to this correspondence, including all 
the notes And letters, which Mrs. Beaumont either wrote herself, 
or those, still more important, which she caused to be written by 
her confidential amanuensis, which would doubtless form all toge- 
ther a body of domestic diplomacy, equally curious and useful^ 
are irrecoverably lost to the world. After the most diligent search, 
the Editor is compelled to rest under the persuasion that thej 
must all have been collected and committed to the flames by tfe< 
too great prudence of the principal paay concerned. Ua ^"^] 
been trusted to the discretion of & friend, tbe public would 
doubdess, long since have been favoured with, t^® '''"^ ^* 
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' Mrs. Beaumont^ who had prepared herself for a 
fainting fit^ or at least for a flood of tears^ rejoiced to 
see this turn of the young lady's temper. 

" That's right, my own love. How I admire your 
^irit ! This pridfe becomes you, and is what I 
expected from your understanding. Set a just value 
upon yourself, and show it." 

" I should set but little value on myself, indeed, 
if I did not think myself equal to miss Walsingham ; 
but Mr. Beaumont knows best." 
; ^* Not best, I fear," said Mrs. Beaumont ; '^ but, 
from a child, he was ever the most self-willed, 
uncontrollable being ; there was no moving, no per- 
suading him. There was no power, no appeal, my 
love, I did not try." 

" Dear ma'am, I am excessively sorry you did." 

'* Why, my dear, I could not refrain from doing 
all I could, not only for my son's sake, but for yours, 
when I saw your affections, as I feared, so deeply 
engaged. But your present magnanimity gives me 
hopes that the shock will not be irrecoverable." 
. '* Irrecoverable ! No, really, ma'am. If Mr. 
Beaumont expects to see me wear the willow for him 
all my life, his vanity will be mistaken." 

"Certainly, my dear," replied Mrs. Beaumont, 
^' you would not be so weak as to wear the willow 
for any man. A young lady of your fortune should 
never wear the weeping but the golden willow. 
Turn your pretty little face again towards me, and 
smile once more upon me." 

" Miss Hunter had sat with her face turned fwoBk 

p2 
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fatigable politician applied herself to prepare the 
way for it with her wonted skill. She soothed the 
lovelorn and pettish damsel with every expression 
that could gratify pride and rouse high thoughts of 
revenge. She suggested, that instead of making 
rash vows of celibacy, which would only show forlorn 
constancy, miss Hunter should abide by her first 
spirited declaration, never to wear the willow for 
any man ; and that the best way to assert her own 
dignity would be to marry as soon as possible. After 
having given this consolatory advice, Mrs. Beaumont 
left the young lady's grief to wear itself out. " I 
know, my love," added she, ^' a friend of mine who 
would die for the happiness which my obstinate son 
does not, it seems, know how to value." 

*^ Who, ma'am ? " said miss Hunter, raising her 
head : " I*m sure I can't guess whom you can pos- 
sibly mean — who, ma'am ? " 

Ah ! my dear, excuse me," said Mrs. Beaumont, 

that is a secret I cannot tell you yet. When you 
are ^ fit to hear yourself convinced,' may be, 1 may 
obtain leave to tell you your admirer's name. I can 
assure you, he's a very fashionable and a very agree* 
able man ; a great favourite with our sex, a parti- 
cular friend of mine, and an officer." 

" Lord bless me ! " exclaimed miss Hunter, start- 
ing quite up, " an officer ! I can't imagine whom 
you mean ! Dear Mrs. Beaumont; whom can you 
meau?" 

Mrs. Beaumont walked towards the door. 

'* Only tell me one thing, dearest Mrs. Beoium^Q^ 
-— d/(^ J ever see him ?." 
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when he had been disposed to break from her artful 
restraints^ captain Walsingham^ by his conversation, 
and by his letters, had always used his power and 
influence to keep him within bounds ; and whenever 
he could do so with truth, to raise Mrs. Beaumont 
in his opinion. She now appeared in a more ad- 
vantageous light to her family^ and they were more 
disposed to believe in her sincerity than they had 
ever been since the credulous days of childhood. 
The days of love and childhood are perhaps, in good 
minds, almost equally credulous, or, at least, con- 
fiding. Even Mr. Walsingham was won over by the 
pleasure he felt in the prospect of his daughter's 
happiness; and good Mr. Palmer was ten times 
more attentive than ever to madam Beaumont. In 
his attention, however, there was something more 
ceremonious than formerly ; it was evident, for he 
was too honest to conceal his feelings, that his 
opinion of her was changed, and that his attention 
was paid to her rather as the widow of his old friend 
than on her own account. Amelia, who particularly 
remarked this change, and who feared that it must 
be severely painful to her mother, tried by every 
honest art of kindness to reinstate her in his regard. 
Amelia, however, succeeded only in raising herself 
in his esteem. 

" Do not disturb yourself, my dear young lady," 
said he to her, one day, " about your mother and 
me. Things are on their right footing between us^ 
and can never be on any other. She, you see, is 
quite satisfied." 
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and again upon the letter she held in her hand^ but 
Mr. Palmer seemed provokingly destitute of curio* 
sity; he however took a chair^ and his snuff-box^ 
and with a polite but cold manner said he was much 
honoured by her consulting him^ but that of course 
his judgment could be of little service to a lady of 
Mrs. Beaumont's understanding. 

*' Understanding ! Ah," said she, " there are cases 
where understanding is of no use to women, but 
quite the contrary." 

Mr. Palmer did not contradict the asserticm, nor 
did he assent to it, but waited, with a pinch of snuff 
arrested in its way, to have the cases specified. 

'^ In love affairs, for instance, we poor women,*' 
said Mrs. Beaumont, looking down prettily; but 
Mr. Palmer affording no assistance to her bashful 
hesitation, she was under the necessity of finishing 
her sentence, or of beginning another, upon a differ* 
ent construction. The latter was most convenient^ 
and she took a new and franker tone*: — " Here's a 
letter from poor sir John Hunter." 

Mr. Palmer still sat bending forward to listen 
with the most composed deference, but pressed not 
in the slightest degree upon her confidence by any 
question or look down towards the letter, or up 
towards the lady's face, but straight forward looked 
he, till, quite provoked by his dulness, Mrs. Beau- 
mont took the matter up again, and, in a new tone, 
said, " To be candid with you, my dear friend, this 
is a subject on which I feel some awkwardness and 
reluctance in speaking to you-rfor of aH xnoii 
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^^I saw it. You know^ madam^ those who stand 
by always see more than the players." 

^' And do you think my son and daughter^ and 
captain Walsingham, know it too } " 

^^ I fancy not ; for they have not been standers^ 
by : they have been deeply engaged themselves." 

*' That's well — for I wished to have your opinion 
and advice in the first place^ before I hinted it even 
to them, or any one else living. As I feared the 
match would not meet your approbation^ I told sir 
John so^ and I gave him only a provisional consent.'' 

*^ Like the provisional consent of that young Irish 
lady/' said Mr. Palmer, laughing, '^who went 
through the marriage service with her lover, adding 
at the end of each response, ^ provided my father 
gives his consent.' * But, madam, though I am old 
enough certainly to be your father, yet even if I had 
the honour to be so in reality, as you are arrived at 
years of discretion, you know you cannot need my 
consent." 

'^ But seriously, my excellent friend," cried she, 
" I never could be happy in marrying against your 
approbation. And let me, in my own vindication^ 
explain to you the whole of the affair." 

Here Mr. Palmer, dreading one of her long ex* 
planations, which he knew he should never com- 
prehend, besought her not to invest him with the 
unbecoming character of her judge. He represented 

* See Annual Register, 1761, for an entertaining account of 
the trial of Mr. M^Naughton. 
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stopped again^ something in Shakspeare^ about prey- 
ing on garbage^ ran in his head ; and, when Mrs. 
Beaumont went on to some fresh topics of vindication^ 
and earnestly pressed for his advice, he broke up the 
conference by exclaiming, '^'Fore Jupiter, madam, 
we had better say nothing more about the matter ; 
for, after all, what can the wit of man or woman 
make of it, but that you choose to marry sir John 
Hunter, and that nobody in the world has a right to 
object to it ? There is certainly no occasion to use 
any management with me; and your eloquence is 
only wasting itself, for I am not so presumptuous, 
or so unreasonable, as to set myself up for the judge^ 
of your actions. You do me honour by consulting' 
me ; but as you already know my opinion of the gen- 
tteman, I must decline saying any thing further on 
the subject." 

Mrs. Beaumont was left in a painftil state of doubt 
as to the main point, whether Mr. Palmer would or 
would not alter his will. However, as she was de-- 
termined that the match should be accomplished, she 
took advantage of the declaration Mr. Palmer made, 
that he had no right to object to her following her 
own inclinations; and she told sir John Hunter that 
Mr. Palmer was perfectly satisfied ; and that he had 
indeed relieved her mind from some foolish. scruples> 
by having assured her that it was cok)nel Beaumont's 
particular wish, often expressed in his confidential 
letters, that his widow should marry again. So far^ 
so good. Then the affair was to be broken to her son 
and daughter. She begged Mr. Palmer would under* 
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her extensive circle of connexions and acquaintance^ 
announcing her approaching nuptials^ and inviting 
them to her wedding. It was settled by Mrs. Beau-4 
mont^ that the three marriages should take place on 
the same day. This point she laboured with her usual 
address^ and at last brought the parties concerned to 
give up their wishes for a private wedding, to gratify 
her love for show and parade. Nothing now remained 
but to draw the settlements. Mrs. Beaumont, who 
piqued herself upon her skill in business, and who 
thought the sum of wisdom was to excel in cunnings 
looked over her lawyer's draughts, and suggested 
many nice emendations, which obtained for her from 
an attorney the praise of being a vastly clever woman 
Sir John was not, on his side, deficient in attention 
to his own interests. Never was there a pair better 
matched in this respect; never were two people going 
to be married more, afraid that each should take the 
other in. Sir John, however, pressed forward the 
business with an eagerness that surprised every 
body. Mrs. Beaumont again and again examined the 
settlements, to try to account prudentially for her 
lover's impatience ; but she saw that all was right 
there on her part, and her self-love at last acquiesced 
in the belief that sir John's was now the ardour of a 
real lover. To the lady's entire satisfaction, the 
liveries, the equipages, the diamonds, the wedding 
clothes were all bought, and the wedding day ap* 
proached. Mrs. Beaumont's rich and fashionable 
connexions and acquaintance all promised to grace 
her nuptials. Nothing was talked of but the |^^e» 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" On peut etre plus fin qu*un autre, mais pas plus fin que 
tous les autres/' — Rochefoucault. 

Thb following paragraph,* extracted from the 
newspapers of the day, will, doubtless, be acceptable 
to a large class of readers. 

" FASHIONABLE HYMENEALS. 

" Yesterday, sir John Hunter, of Hunter Hall, 
Devonshire, bart., led to the hymeneal altar the ac- 
complished Mrs. Beaumont, relict of the late colonel 
Beaumont, of Beaumont Park. On the same day 
her son and daughter were also married — Mr. Beau- 
mont to miss Walsingham, daughter of E. Walsing- 
ham, esq. of Walsingham House; — and miss Beau- 
mont to captain Walsingham of the navy, a near 
relation of Edward Walsingham, esq. of Walsingham 
House. 

'^ These nuptials in the Beaumont family were 
graced by an overflowing concourse of beauty, no- 
bility, and fashion, comprehending all the relations, 
connexions, intimate friends, and particular ac- 
quaintances of the interesting and popular Mrs. 
Beaumont. The cavalcade reached from the prin- 
cipal front of the house to the south gate of the 
park, a distance of three-quarters of a mile. Mrs. 

^ Supposed to be from the pen of Mr. Twigg, who was pre* 
sented with a living in the gift of Mrs. Beaumont. 
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West-Indian Palmer)^ who^ we understand^ is the 
intimate friend and relative of the Beaumont family. 
Then followed^ as our correspondent counted^ above a 
iiundred carriages of distinction^ with a prodigious 
cavalcade of gentry. The whole was closed by a long 
line of attendants and domestics. The moment the 
park gates were opened^ groups of young girls^ of the 
Beaumont tenantry^ habited in white^ with knots of 
ribands^ and emblematical devices suited to the oc- 
casion^ and with baskets of flowers in their hands, 
began to strew vegetable incense before the brides^ 
especially before Mrs. Beaumont's landau. 

' And whilst the priests accuse the bride*s delay, 
Roses and myrtles still obstruct her way.' 

" The crowd, which assembled as they proceeded 
along the road to the church, and in the churchyard, 
was such that, however gratefully it evinced the 
popularity of the amiable parties, it became at last 
evidently distressing to the principal object of their 
homage — Mrs. Beaumont, who could not have stood 
the gaze of public admiration but for the friendly 
and becoming, yet tantalizing refuge of her veil. 
Constables were obliged to interfere to clear the path 
to the church door, and the amiable almost fainting 
lady was from the arms of her anxious and alarmed 
bride's-maids lifted out of her landau, and supported 
into the church and up the aisle with all the marked 
gallantry of true tenderness, by her happy bride- 
groom, sir John Hunter. 

*^ After the ceremony was over, sir John «SL<i V^&:^ 

q2 
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place. This may in some measure account for the 
extraordinary omissions in the narrative. After the 
three marriages had been solemnized^ just when the 
ceremony was over^ and lady Hunter was preparing 
to receive the congratulations of the brilliant congre- 
gation^ she observed that the clerg^mao^ instead of 
shutting his book, kept it open before him, and 
looked round, as if expecting another bride. Mn, 
Beaumont, we should say lady Hunter, curtsied to 
him, smiled, and made a sign that the ceremony was 
finished: but at this instant, to her astonishment^ 
she saw her bride's-maid, miss Hunter, quit her 
place, and beheld captain Lightbody seize her hand^ 
and lead her up towards the altar. Lady Hunter 
broke through the crowd that was coDgntuhUng 
her, and reaching miss Hunter, drew her hatk fttm^ 
bly, and whispered, ^' Are you mad, mm limAtwi 
Is this a place, a time for frolic? Wlnt wt fmi 
about ?" 

^^ Qoing to be married, ma'am ! fciSkmiag f&&r 
ladyship's good example," answered her 
flippantly, — at the same time springing: 
the detaining grasp, regardless even of tfe nmt 4m 
made in her lace dress, she hurried, or wm kanrM 
on by captain Lightbody. 

'^ Captain Lightbody !" cried Lady Vtmtur^ t«ty 
answering only with a triumphant how, iy mm^ 
en with his bride. 

** Heavens ! will nobody stop h\mf^ 
Hunter, overtaking them again as ^btf 
steps. She addressed herself to Ife 
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The ceremony went on. 

Lady Hunter, in high indignation, retired imme- 
diately to the vestry-room with her bridegroom. 
*' At least/' cried she, throwing herself upon a seat, 
*' it shall never be said that I countenanced, by my 
presence, such a scandalous marriage ! Oh, sir John 
Hunter, why did you not interfere to save your own 
sister?" 

'^ Save her ! Egad, she did not choose to be saved. 
Who can save a woman that does not choose it? 
What could I do ? Is not she your ladyship's pupil ? 
—he ! he ! he ! But I'll fight the rascal directly, if 
that will give you any satisfaction." 

^' And he shall have a lawsuit too for her fortune ! " 
said lady Hunter ; " for she is not of age. I have a 
memorandum in an old pocket book; O ! who would 
have thought such a girl could have doped me so !" 

Lady Hunter's exclamations were inftermpted by 
the entrance of her son and daughter^ who came to 
offer what consolation they could. The brilliant con- 
gregation poured in a few minutes aflerwaidfly with 
their mingled congratulations and condi 
above all things, to satisfy their curiosity. 

Captain Lightbody, with ihvinciUe 
came up just as lady Hunter was gettiag into her 
carriage, and besought permission im, fnaeat hi^ 
bride to her. But lady Hunter, tmabtg her h^^ 
upon him without reply, said to her an^*' If can 
Lightbody is going to Beaumont' IW^ I am 
going there." 

Mrs. Lightbody, who was now 
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all control^ and from all sense of propriety^ called 
out from her own carriage^ in which she was seated^ 
" That^ thank Heaven ! she had a house of her own 
to go to^ and that nothing was forther from her 
thoughts than to interrupt the festiFities of lady 
Hunter's more mature nuptials." 

Delighted with having made this tart answer, 
Mrs. Lightbody ordered her husband to order her 
coachman to drive off as fast as possible. The 
captain^ by her particular desire^ had taken a house 
for her at Brighton, the gayest place she ooold 
think of. We leave this amiable bride rejoicing in 
the glory of having dui)ed a lady of Mrs. Beau- 
mont's penetration; and her bridegroom rejoicing 
still more in the parish register, by the help dP 
which he hoped to obtain fiill enjoyment of what he 
knew to be his bride's most valuable possession — ^her 
portion, and to defy lady Hunter's threatened law- 
suit. 

In the mean time, lady Hunter, in her point lace 
and beautiful veil, seated beside her baronet, in his 
new barouche, endeavoured to forget this inter- 
ruption of her triumph. She considered, that 
though miss Hunter's fortune was lost to her fEunily, 
yet the title of countess, and the Wigram estate, 
were secure: this was solid consolation; and reco- 
vering her features from their unprecedented dis- 
composure, she forced smiles and looks suitable to 
the occasion, as she bowed to congratulating passen- 
gers. 
' Arnved at Beaumont Park, she prepared, without 
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at his house in town, on some particular business, at 
an appointed day. His lordship's travelling com- 
panion, who was unwilling to quit so prematurely 
the present scene of festivity, ol^erved that the man 
of business had engaged to write to liis lordship, and 
that he should at least wait till the post should come 
in. Lady Hunter ]>o1itcIy sent to inquire if any 
letters had arrived for his lordship ; and, in eonse- 
quence of his imjiatience, all the letters for the 
family were brought : lady Hunter distributed them. 
There was one for eajrtain Walsingham, with a 
Spanish motto on the seal : lady Hunter, as she gave 
it to him, whisjiered to Amelia, " Don't \»c ie^i'saai 
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well accustomed to use my pen in the way of letter- 
writing ; but can say truly, that whilst I have life I 
shall be gratefiil to you. You have restored me to 
happiness by restoring to me my long-lost niece. It 
will, I am sure, give you satisfaction to hear, that 
my niece " 

Captain Walsingham stopped short, with a look 
which confirmed lady Hunter in all her suspicions^ 
— ^which made Mr. Palmer take out his snuff-box, — 
which startled even Mr. Beaumont ; but which did 
not raise in the mind of Amelia the slightest feeling 
of doubt or suspicion. She smiled, and looked round 
at her alarmed friends with a manner which seemed 
to say, '^ Can you suppose it possible that there can 
be any thing wrong ? " 

" Pray go on, captain Walsingham," said lady 
Hunter, '^ imless — unless you have particular, very 
particular, reasons." 

"I have particular, very particular, reasons,*' 
said captain Walsingham ; '^ and since," turning to 
Amelia, ''this confiding lady does not insist upon 
my going on " 

'' O," said lady Hunter, gaily, snatching the letter, 
'' I am not such a credulous, or, as you call it, con- 
fiding lady." 

'*I beg of your ladyship not to read it," said 
captain Walsingham, in an earnest tone. 

'' You beg of me not to read it, and with that 
alarmed look — O, positively, I must, and will read it/* 

'* Npt at present, then, I entreat you ! " 
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assembly were now fixed upon lady Hunter. She had 
scarcely glanced her eye upon the letter, when she 
turned pale as death, and exclaimed, ^' He knew it ! 
he knew it ! " Then, recollecting herself, she made 
a struggle to conceal her dismay — the forced smile 
quivered on her lip, — she fell back in a swoon, and 
was carried out of the room by her son and daughter^ 
Sir John Hunter was at another table, eating eel- 
pie, and was the last person present who was made to 
understand what had happened. 
; ^' It is the damned heat of the room, I suppose," 
said he, ^' that made her faint ; " and swallowing the 
last morsel on his plate, and settling his collar, he 
came up to captain Walsingham. " What's this I 
hear ? — ^that lady Hunter has fainted ? I hope they 
have carried her into the air. But where's the letter 
they say affected her so ? " 

" In my pocket," said captain Walsingham, coolly. 

*^ Any thing new in it ? " said sir John, with a 
sulky, fashionable indifference. 

'' Nothing new to you, probably, sir John," said 
captain Walsingham, walking away from him in 
disgust. 

'^ I suppose it was the heat overcame lady Hun- 
ter," continued sir John, speaking to those who stood 
near him. ^^Is any body gone to see how she is 
now ? I wonder if they'll let me in to see her." 

With assumed carelessness, but with real embar- 
rassment, the bridegroom went to inquire for his 
bride. 

Good Mr. Palmer went soon afterwards, and 
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lady Hunter. You may remember that I mentioned 
to you some of her relations had contrived to have 
her kept in that convent abroad^ and had spread a 
report of her death, that the heir-at-law might 
defraud her of her property, and get and keep pos- 
session of a large estate, which fell to him in case of 
her death. Of further particulars, or even of the 
name of this estate, I knew nothing till this morn- 
ing, when that letter from the aunt — ^here it is — tells 
me, that the estate to which her niece was entitled 
is the great Wigram estate, and that old Wigram was 
the rascally heir-at-law. The lawyer I recommended 
to the lady was both an honest and a clever fellow ; 
and he represented so forcibly to old Wigram the 
consequences of his having his fraud brought to light 
in a court of equity, that he made him soon agree to 
a private reference. The affair has been compro- 
mised, and settled thus : — The possession of the 
estate is given up, just as it stands, to the rightful 
owner ; and she forbears to call the old sinner to an 
account for past arrears. She will let him make it 
out to the world and to his own conscience, if he can> 
that he bona-fide believed her to be dead." 

^^ So," said Mr. Palmer, '^ so end madam Beau- 
mont's hopes of being at the head of the Wigram 
estate, and so end her hopes of being a countess! 
And actually married to this ruined spendthrift !— 
Now we see the reason he pressed on the match so, 
and urg&d her to marry him before the affair should 
become public. She is duped, and for life! — pooi^ 
madam Beaumont ! " 
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steps^ bowed; and sir John drove away with his 
prize. 

" He's a swindler ! " cried Mr. Palmer^ " and 
she is " 

^^ Amelia's mother/' interrupted captain Wal- 
singham. 

" Right," said Mr. Palmer ; ^' but Amelia had a 
father too, — my excellent friend, colonel Beaumont, 
— whom she and her brother resemble in all that is 
open-hearted and honourable. Well, well ! I make no 
reflections ; I hate moral reflections. Every body can 
think and feel for themselves, I presume. I only say, 
—Thank Heaven, we've done with manceuvring /" 
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John Hodgkinson was an eminent and wealthy 
Yorkshire grazier^ who had no children of his own, 
but who had brought up in his family Almeria Turn- 
bull, the daughter of his wife by a former husband, 
a Mr. Tumbull. Mr. TumbuU had also been a 
grazier, but had not been successful in the manage- 
ment of his affairs, therefore he could not leave his 
daughter any fortune ; and at the death of her mother 
6he became entirely dependant on her father-in-law. 
Old Hodgkinson was a whimsical man, who, except 
in eating and drinking, had no inclination to spend 
any part of the fortune he had made ; but, enjoying 
the consequence which money confers, endeavoured 
to increase this importance by keeping all his ac- 
quaintance in uncertainty, as to what he called his 
*' testamentary dispositions" Sometimes he hinted 
that his step-daughter should be a match for the 
proudest riband in England ; sometimes he declared, 
that he did not know of what use money could be to 
a woman, except to make her a prey to a fortune- 
hunter, and that his girl should not be left in a way 
to be duped. 
As to his daughter's education, that ^«fi» ^sl "^w^ 

b2 
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expressed a strong desire to acquire information^ and 
to improve herself in every elegant accomplishment; 
and iBllen^ who wias of a character far superior to the 
little meanness of female competition and jealousy^ 
shared with her friend all the advantages of her 
situation. Old Hodgkinson never had any books in 
his house^ but such as Almeria borrowed from. Mr. 
Elmour's library. Ellen constantly sent miss Turn- 
bull all the new publications which her father got 
from town — she copied for her friend the new music 
with which she was supplied^ showed her every new 
drawing or print, gave her the advantage of the 
lessons she received from an excellent drawing master, 
and let her into those little mysteries of art which 
masters sometimes sell so dear. 

This was done with perfect readiness and sim- 
plicity : Ellen never seemed conscious that she was 
bestowing a favour ; but appeared to consider what 
she did as matters of course, or as the necessary con- 
sequences of friendship. She treated her friend at all 
times, and in all companies, with that uniform at- 
tention and equality of manner, which most people 
profess, and which so few have strength of mind to 
practise. Almeria expressed, and probably at this 
time felt, unbounded gratitude and affection for 
Ellen ; indeed her expressions were sometimes so 
vehement, that miss Elmour rallied her for being 
romantic. Almeria one day declared, that she should 
wish to pass all the days of her life at Elmour Grove,, 
without seeing any other human creatures but her 
friend and her friend's father. 
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sister's virtues and talents^ loving them was^ in his 
opinion^ the greatest merit. He thought that a per- 
son capable of appreciating and admiring Ellen's 
character^ must be desirous of imitating her ; and the 
similarity of their tastes^ opinions^ and principles^ 
seemed to him the most secure pledge for his future 
happiness. Miss Turnbuirs fortune^ whatever it 
might be^ was an object of no great importance to 
him: his father^ though not opulent^ was in easy- 
circumstances^ and was " willing/' he said^ " to de« 
prive himself of some luxuries for the sake of his 
son^ whom he would not controul in the choice of a 
wife-^a choice on which he knew^ from his own 
experience^ that the happiness of life so much de- 
pends." 

The benevolent old gentleman had peculiar merit 
in this conduct ; because^ if he had a weakness in the 
worlds it was a prejudice in favour of what is called 
good family and birth : it had long been the secret 
wish of his heart that his only son might marry into 
a family as ancient as his own. Frederick was fully 
sensible of the sacrifice that his father made of his 
pride: but that which he was willing to make of what 
he called his luxuries^ his son's affection and sense of 
justice forbade him to accept He could not rob his 
father of any of the comforts of his declining years^ 
whilst in the full vigour of youth it was in his power, 
by his own exertions, to obtain an independent main- 
tenance. He had been bred to the bar ; no expence 
had been spared by his father in his education, no 
efforts had been omitted by himself. He was now 
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myself Grentleman^ though entitled so to do^ do 
hereby certify, that when I can find an honest at- 
torney it is my intention to make my will and to 
leave — 

\Here the testator's memorandum was interrupted by a receipt 
in a diminutive female hand^ seemingly written some years he- 
fore.] 

Mrs. TumbuU's recipe, infallible for all aches, bruises, 

and strains. 
Take a handful of these herbs following — Worm- 
wood, Sage, Broom-flowers, Clown's- All-heal, Chick- 
weed, Cumphry, Birch, Groundsell, Agremony, 
Southernwood, Ribwort, Mary Gould leaves. Bram- 
ble, Rosemary, Rue, Eldertops, Camomile, Aly 
Campaigne-root, half a handful of Red Earthworms, 
two ounces of Cummins-seeds, Deasy-roots, Colum- 
bine, Sweet Marjoram, Dandylion, Devil's bit, six 
pound of May butter, two pound of Sheep suet, half 
a pound of Deer suet, a quart of salet oil beat well 
in y« boiling till the oil be green — Then strain — It 
will be better if you add a dozen of Swallows, and 
pound all their Feathers, Gizzards, and Heads before 
boiling — It will cure all aches.* — 

{^Beneath this valuable recipe, Mr, Hodgkinson^s testamentary 
dispositions continued as follows.] 

All I am worth in the world real or personal — 

To Collar a Pig. 
Take a young fat pig, and when he is well scalded 

* Literally copied from a family receipt-book in the author's 
poesession. 
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honest attorney fit for my will) to leave sundry 
mourning rings with my hair value (blank)^-~one 
in particular to Charles Elmour, sen. esquire^ and 
also — 

[Upnde down, in red %nk,'\ 

Mem™ — Yorkshire Puddings — Knox says good in 
my case. 

Hodgkinson late 
Hannah a Turnbull (my wife) 
her prayer book^ 
bom Dec»^ 5th, I7OO, 
died Jany 4th, I76O ; 
leaving only behind her, in this world, Almeria 
Turnbull (my step daughter) 

Also another mourning ring to Frederick, the son 
of Charles Elmour, esq. and ditto to Ellen his 
daughter, if I have hair enough under my wig. 

[Diagondl in red ink^l 

Mem™ — To know from Dr. Knox by return of 
post what is good against sleep — in my case— 

This is the short of my will — the attorney (when 
found) will make it long enough. — And I hereby 
declare, that I will write no other will with my own 
hand, for man, woman, or child — And that I will 
and do hereby disinherit any person or persons— * 
male or female — ^good — bad — or indifferent — ^who 
shall take upon them to advise or speak to me about 
making or writing my will — ^which is no business 
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with him : she was received by his lady as a great 
heiress^ with infinite civility; her visit punctually 
returned^ and an invitation to dinner sent to her 
and the Elmours with all due expedition. As she 
seemed to wish to accept of it^ her friends agreed to 
accompany her^ though in general they disliked fine 
dinners; and though they seldom left their retire- 
ment to mix in the gaieties of York. Miss TumbuU 
was received in rather a different manner from what 
she expected upon this occasion ; for between the 
sending and the accepting of the invitation^ lady 
Stock had heard that her title to the fortune was dis- 
puted^ and that many were of an opinion that^ instead 
of having two hundred thousand pounds^ she would 
not have a shilling. Almeria was scarcely noticed; 
on her entrance^ by the lady of the house; she 
found herself in a formidable circle^ where every body 
seemed to consider her as being out of her place. At 
dinner she was suffered to go to a side-table. From 
the moment she entered the house till she left it^ lady 
Stock never deigned to speak to her^ nor for one in- 
stant to recollect that such a person existed. Not 
even madame Roland^ when she was sent to the 
second table at the fermier general's^ expressed more 
indignation than Almeria did^ at the insolence of 
this banker's lady. She could think and speak of 
nothing else, all the time she was going home in the 
evening to Elmour Grove. Ellen, who had more 
philosophy than our heroine, did not sympathise in 
the violence of her indignation : on the contrary she 
was surprised that Almeria could feel so much hurt 
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' ^' Do you imagine that / could ever make a friend 
of such a person as lady Stock ?" 

" A friend! far from it. I am very sure that you 
could not." 

• *' Then how could I be ambitious of her favour ? I 
am desirous only of the favour^ esteem^ and affection 
of my friends." 

" But people who live in what is called the world, 
you know, my dear Almeria, desire to have acquaint- 
ance as well as friends/' said Ellen ; " and they 
value those by their fashion or rank, and by the 
honour which may be received from their notice in 
public places." 

" Yes, my dear," interrupted Almeria ; ^^ though 
I have never been in London as you have, I under- 
stand all that perfectly well, I assure you; but I 
only say, that I am certain I should never judge, and 
that I should never act, in such a manner." 

Ellen smiled, and said, ^' It is difficult to be 
certain of what we should do in situations in which 
we have never been placed." — Almeria burst into 
tears, and her friend could scarcely pacify her by the 
kindest expressions. 

'^ Observe, my dear Almeria^ that I said tve, not 
you : I do not pretend that, till I have been tried, I 
could be certain of my own strength of mind in new 
situations : I believe it is from weakness, that people 
are often so desirous of the notice of persons for 
whom they have no esteem. If I were forced to live 
among a certain set of company, I suppose I should, 
in time, do just as they do ; for I confess, that I da 
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her with an air of intimacy. Lady Stocky in parti* 
cular^ recovered^ upon this occasion, both her sight 
and speech : she took Almeria's hand most gra- 
ciously^ and went on chattering with the greatest 
volubility^ as they stood at the door of the court- 
house. Her ladyship's handsome equipage had 
drawn up^ and she offered to carry miss TuruiiuU 
home: Almeria excused herself^ but felt Hshxam^^ 
when she saw the look of contempt which her UiA%> 
ship bestowed on Mr. Elmour's old coacb^ wiiksL i^n 
far behind a number of others^ and which ccHiili ift< 
ill bear a comparison with a new Londcm cif ki^ 
Angry with herself for this weakness, our imsrHnm 
endeavoured to conceal it even from her ipwtt fiMMi ; 
and feelings of gratitude to her friendo fUfi¥»%^0Q m 
her heart the moment she was out of ife f^iglA- i# 
her fine acquaintance. She treated EUO0 Wti ^kmih 
more than usual fondness ; and her 
of obligation to her counsel and his &ti»iar 
pressed in the strongest terms. In a feir'^jbij*, ^4^Wf 
came a pressing invitation from I'ddy fS^H/tk ^ Stf ISU- 
mour had accounts of miss Turnbul)'^ 1* •Irtte *^jit 
sir Thomas^ and^ notwithstanding the Mr itmS Mif ^ 
ence with which she read the card*, AlflMM iMmf^^, 
sorry to accept of the invitation, m dhr iMriw tAcfd^ 
i^he should be received in a very 4iflfpaiit ^wo a uar 
from that in which she had been tno^mk^m A^et Ivr- 
mer visit. She laughed^ and said^ ^ Ail 4k0f iA^(»wu6 
be entertained by observing the duM(p^ ^^6^ * Vv 
thousand pounds more or less could fffldiKH; M. xMn- 
Stock's behaviour." Yet^ such i§ 

8 
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acquaintance of yesterday ! — I never thought of 
making such a comparison." 

" That is the very thing of which I complain/' 
said Ellen^ smiling : '^ I beg you will make the com- 
parison^ my dear Almeria ; and the more opportuni- 
ties you have of forming your judgment^ the better." 

Notwithstanding that there was something rather 
humiliating to miss TurnbuU in the dignified com- 
posure with which Ellen now, for the first time in 
her life, implied her own superiority, Almeria se- 
cretly rejoiced that it was at her friend's own request 
that the visits to her fine acquaintance were repeated. 
At lady Stock's ball miss TurnbuU was much dis^ 
iinguisked, as it is called — sir Thomas's eldest son 
was her partner; and though he was not remarkably 
agreeable, yet his attentions were flattering to her 
vanity, because the rival belles of York vied for his 
homage. The delight of being taken notice of in 
public was new to Almeria, and it quite intoxicated 
her brain. Six hours' sleep afterwards were not 
sufficient to sober her completely ; as her friends at 
Elmour Grove perceived the next morning — she 
neither talked, looked, nor moved like herself, though 
she was perfectly unconscious that in this delirium 
of vanity and affectation she was an object of pity 
and disgust to the man she loved. 

Ellen had sufficient good-nature and candour to 
make allowance for foibles in others from which her 
own character was totally free ; she was clear-sighted 
to the merits, but not blind to the faults, of her 
friends; and she resolved to wait patiently till 
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Ashamed of this dereliction of principle^ she a few 
minutes afterwards warmly pronounced a panegyric 
on EUen^ to which lady Stock only replied with a 
vacant^ supercilious countenance, " May be so — no 
doubt, — of course, — the Elmours are a rery respect«« 
able family, I'm told — and really more genteel than 
the country families one sees: but is not it odd, they 
don't mix more? One seldom meets them in town 
any where, nor at any of the watering-places in 
summer." 

Td this charge, Almeria, with blushes, was forced 
to plead guilty for her friends: she, however, ob^ 
aeryed, in mitigation, '^ that when they were in 
town, what company they did see was always the 
best, she belieyed— that she knew, for one person, 

the duchess of A was a friend of the Elmours, 

and corresponded with Ellen." 

This judicious defence produced an immediate 
effect upon lady Stock's countenance ; her eyebrows 
descended from the high arch of contempt: and 
after a pause, she remarked, ''it was strange that 
they had not accepted of any of the invitations she 
had lately sent them — she fancied they were, as 
indeed they had the character of being, very proud 
people-— and very odd." 

Almeria denied the pride and the oddity; but 
observed, ''that they were all remarkably fond of 
home." 

" Well, my dear miss Tumbull, that's what I call 
odd; but I am sure I have nothing to say against all 
that—it is the fashion now to let every body do as 
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Otherwise. You know young Elmour has his for- 
tune to make— very clever certainly he is, and will 
rise — no doubt — Fm told — in his profession — but 
all that is not the same as a ready-made fortune, 
which an heiress like you has a right to expect. 
But do not let me annoy you with my reflections. 
Perhaps there is nothing in the report — I really 
only repeat what I hear every body say. In what 
every body says, you know there must be something. 
I positively think you ought to show, in justice to 
the Elmours themselves, that you are at liberty, 
and that they do not want to monopolise you — in 
this unaccountable sort of way." 

To this last argument our heroine yielded, or to 
this she chose to attribute her yielding. She went 
to Harrowgate with lady Stock ; and every day and 
every hour she became more desirous of appearing 
fashionable. To this one object all her thoughts 
were directed. Living in public was to her a new 
life, and she was continually sensible of her depend- 
ence upon the opinion of her more experienced com- 
panion. She felt the arvkrvardness of being sur- 
rounded by people with whom she was unacquainted. 
At first, whenever she appeared she imagined that 
every body was looking at her, or talking about her, 
and she was in perpetual apprehension that some- 
thing in her dress or manners should become the 
subject of criticism or ridicule : but from this fear 
she was soon relieved, by the conviction that most 
people were so occupied with themselves as totally 
to overlook her. Sometimes indeed she heard the 
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have no difficulties with him ; for you see he is not 
a man to bore you with all manner of advice; in 
shorty he would only be your guardian for form's 
sake ; and that^ you know, would be the pleasantest 
footing imaginable Come, here is a pen and ink 
and gilt paper, write to old Elmour this minute, and 
let me have you all to myself." 

Almeria was taken by surprise : she hesitated— 
all her former professions, aU her obligations to the 
Elmour family, recurred to her mind — her friend- 
ship for Ellen — her love, or what she had thought 
love, for Frederick : — she could not decide upon a 
measure that might offend them, or appear ungrate- 
ful; yet her desire of going to town with lady* 
Stock was ardent, and she knew not how to refuse 
sir Thomas's offer without displeasing him. She 
saw that all future connexion with the Stocks de- 
pended on her present determination — she took a 
middle course, and suggested that she might have 
two guardians, and then she should be able to avail 
herself of sir Thomas's obliging offer, without offend- 
ing her old friends. In consequence of this conve- 
nient arrangement, she wrote to Mr. Elmour, en- 
closing her letter in one to Ellen, in which the em- 
barrassment and weakness of her mind were evident, 
notwithstanding all her endeavours to conceal them. 
After a whole page of incomprehensible apologies, 
for having so long delayed to write to her dearest 
Ellen ; and after professions of the warmest afftiction, 
esteem, and gratitude, for her friends at Elmour 
Orove ; she in the fourth page of her epistle opened 
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" which I thought it my duty to deliver into your 
own hands." 

Whilst Mr. Elmour was tying up these papers^ 
and writing upon them^ Almeria began two sen- 
tences with " I hope/* and " I am afraid/' without 
in the least knowing what she hoped or feared. 
She was not yet sufficiently perfect in the part of a 
fine lady to play it well. Mr. Elmour looked up 
from his writing with an air of grave attention 
when she began to speaks but after waiting in vain 
for an intelligible sentence^ he proceeded. 

'^You have judged very wisely for me, miss 
Tumbull, in relieving my declining years from the 
fatigue of business: no man understands the ma- 
nagement or the value of money better than^sir 
.Thomas Stock, and you could not, madam, in this 
point of view, have chosen a more proper guar- 
dian." 

Almeria said, " that she hoped Mr. Elmour would 
always permit her to consider him as her best friend, 
to whose advice she should have recourse in pre- 
ference to that of any person upon earth ; " recover- 
ing her assurance as she went on speaking, and 
recollecting some of the hints lady Stock had given 
her, about the envy and jealousy of the Elmours, 
and of their scheme of monopolising her fortune; 
she added a few common-place phrases about — 
respectability — gratitude — and great obligations — 
then gave a glance at lady Stock's handsome carr 
riage, which was waiting at the door — then asked 
for miss Elmour — and hoped she should not be so 
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nexion that may be suited to your present views and 
circumstances." 

Mr. Elmour put into her hand a packet of her 
own letters to Frederick, and a miniature picture of 
herself, which she had formerly given to her lover. 
This was an unexpected stroke. His generosity— 
his firmness of character — the idea of losing him for 
ever — all rushed upon her mind at once. 

Artificial manners vanish the moment the natural 
passions are touched. Almeria clasped her hands in 
an agony of grief^ and exclaimed, " Is he gone ! gone 
for ever ? — I have deserved it ! "—The letters and 
picture fell from her hand, and she sunk back quite 
overpowered. When she recovered, she found her- 
self in the open air on a seat under Mr. Elmour's 
study windows, and Ellen 'beside her. 

" Pity, forgive, and advise me, my dear, my best, 
my only real friend," said Almeria : " never did I 
want your advice so much as at this moment." 

" You shall have it, then, without reserve," said 
Ellen, '' and without fear that it should be attributed 
to any unworthy motive. I could almost as so(m 
wish for my brother's death as desire to see him 
united to any woman, let her beauty and accom- 
plishments be what they might, who had a mean or 
frivolous character, such as could consider money as 
the greatest good, or dissipation as the prime object 
of life. I am firmly persuaded, my dear Almeria, 
that however you may be dazzled by the first view 
of what is called fashionable life, you will soon see 
things as they really are, and that you will return to 
your former tastes and feelings." 
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seated in the next box to lady Bradstone^ a proud 
woman of high family^ who considered all whose 
genealogy could not vie in antiquity with her own as 
upstarts that ought to be kept down. Her ladyship^ 
either not -knowing or not caring who was in the next 
box to her^ began to ridicule an entertainment which 
had been given a few days before by lady Stock. 
From her entertainment, the transition was easy to 
her character, and to that of her whole family. 
Young Stock was pronounced to have all the purse- 
proud self-sufficiency of a banker, and all the pert- 
ness of a clerk ; even his bow seemed as if it came 
from behind the counter. 

Till this moment Almeria had at least permitted, 
if not encouraged, this gentleman's assiduities ; for 
she had hitherto seen him only in company where 
he had been admired : his attentions, therefore, had 
been flattering to her vanity. But things now began 
to appear in quite a different light: she saw Mr. 
Stock in the point of view in which lady Bradstone 
placed him ; and felt that she might be degraded, 
but could not be elevated, in the ranks of fashicm by 
such an admirer. She began to wish that she was 
not so intimately connected with a family which 
was ridiculed for want of taste, and whose wealth, 
as she now suspected, was their only ticket of ad- 
mittance into the society of the truly elegant. In 
the land of fashion, "Alps on Alps arise;" and no 
sooner has the votary reached the summit of one 
weary ascent than another appears higher still and 
more diflicult of attainment. Our heroine now be- 

t2 
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they had it in their power they should prefer having 
more money than taste^ or more taste than money ? 
They were going to decide par acclamation, but her 
ladyship insisted upon taking each vote separately^ 
because this prolonged the torments of her rivals who 
heard the preference of taste to money reiterated half 
a dozen times over, with the most provoking variety 
of insulting emphasis. Almeria's sufferings during 
this scene were far more poignant than those of the 
person against whom the ridicule was aimed : not 
that she pitied lady Stock — no ; she would have re« 
joiced to have seen her humbled to the dust, if she 
could have escaped all share in her mortification : 
but as she appeared as her ladyship's acquaintance, 
she apprehended that she might be mistaken for her 
friend. An opportunity offered of marking the 
difference. The bookseller asked lady Stock if she 
chose to put her name down in a list of subscribers 
to a new work. The book, she saw, was to be dedi- 
cated to lady Bradstone — ^and that was sufficient to 

m 

decide her against it. 

She declared that she never supported such things 
either by her name or her money ; that for her part 
she was no politician ; that she thought female pa^ 
triots were absurd and odious; and that she was 
glad none of that description were of her acquaint- 
ance. 

All this was plainly directed against lady Brad- 
stone, who was a zealous patriot : her ladyship re- 
torted, by some reflections equally keen, but rather 
more politely expressed, each party addressing their 
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that she had gained her point with lady Bradstone. 
This lady piqued herself upon showing her pre- 
ferences and aversions with equal enthusiasm and 
SclaL She declared before a large company at din- 
ner^ that notwithstanding miss Tumbull was nobody 
by birth^ she had made herself somebody by spirit ; 
and that for her part^ she should^ contrary to her 
general principle^ which she confessed was to l^eep 
a strong line of demarcation between nobility and 
mobility^ take a pride in bringing forward merit even 
in the shape of a Yorkshire grazier's daughter. 

Pursuant to this gracious declaration^ she em- 
powered a common friend to introduce miss Turtibull 
to her, on the first opportunity. When people really 
wish to become acquainted with each other, oppor« 
tunities are easily and quickly foimd. The parties 
met, to their mutual satisfaction, that very night in 
the waiting-room of the Opera-house, and conversed 
more in five minutes than people in town usually 
converse in five months or years, when it is their 
wish to keep on a merely citil footing. But this was 
not the footing on which miss Tumbull desired to be 
with lady Bradstone ; she took the utmost pains to 
please, and succeeded. She owed her success chiefly 
to the dexterous manner in which she manifested 
ber contempt for her laite dear friend lady Stock. 
Her having refused an alliance with the family was 
much in her favour ; her ladyship admired her spirit, 
but little suspected thai the contemptuous manner 
in which she had once been overheard to speak of 
tius banker's son was the real and immediate cause of 
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and conversation^ different from what she had seen 
at lady Stock's : she had without dii&culty imitated 
the affectation of lady Stocky hut there was an ease 
in the decided tone of lady Bradstone which could 
not he so easily acquired. JIaving lived from her 
infancy in the hest company^ there was no hetero- 
geneous mixture in her manners ; and the conscious- 
ness of this gave an habitual air of security to her 
words^ looks^ and motions. Lady Stock seemed 
forced to beg or buy — lady Bradstone accustomed to 
command or levy^ admiration as her rightful tribute. 
The pride of lady Bradstone was uniformly resolute^ 
and successful; the insolence of lady Stocky if it 
were opposed^ became cowardly and ridiculous. Lady 
Bradstone seemed to have^ on all occasions^ an in- 
stinctive sense of what a person of fashion ought to 
do ; lady Stocky notwithstanding her bravadoing air^ 
was frequently perplexed^ and anxious^ and therefore 
awkward: she had always recourse to precedents. 

** Lady P said so, or lady Q did so ; lady 

G wore this, or lady H was there, and 

therefore I am sure it is proper." 

On the contrary, lady Bradstone never quoted 
authorities, but presumed that she was a precedent 
for others. The one was eager to follow the other 
determined to lead, the fashion. 

Our heroine, who was by no means deficient in 
penetration, and whose whole attention was now 
given to the study of externals, quickly perceived 
these shades of difference between her late and her 
present friend. She remarked, in particular > tlv^t 
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heroine's highest object had lately been to form an 
alliance with a man of fashion ; she had now three 
fashionable admirers in her train ; but though she 
was flattered by their attention^ she had not the least 
inclination to decide in favour of any of these candi- 
dates. The only young man of her present acquaint- 
ance who seemed to be out of the reach of her power 
was lord Bradstone ; and upon the conquest of his 
hearty or rather his pride^ her fancy was fixed. He* 
had all his mother's family pride^ and he had been 
taught by her to expect an alliance with a daughter 
of one of the first noble families in England. The 
possibility of his marrying a grazier's daughter had- 
never entered into his or lady Bradstone's thoughts : 
they saw, indeed, every day, examples, among the 
first nobility, of such matches ; but they saw them 
with contempt. Almeria knew this, and yet she did 
not despair of success : nor was she wrong in her 
calculations. Lord Bradstone was fond of high play 
— his taste for gaming soon reduced him to distress 
-—his guardian was enraged, and absolutely refused 
to pay his lordship's debts. What was to be done ? 
—He must extricate himself from his difficulties by 
marrying some rich heiress. Miss TumbuU was the 
heiress nearest at hand. Lord Bradstone's pride was 
compelled to yield to his interest, and he resolved 
to pay his addresses to the Yorkshire grazier's 
daughter : but he knew that his mother would be 
indignant at this idea ; and he therefore determined 
to proceed cautiously, and to assure himself of the 
young lady's approbation before he should brave his 
mother's anger. 
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" We lodge a little out of the town, on the road to 
Cirencester." 

" How unfortunate ! — We are at such a shocking 
distance ! — I'm with lady Bradstone — a most charm- 
ing woman ! — Who are you with ? " 

^' With my poor father/' said Ellen ; " he has 
been very ill lately, and we came here on his account." 

'*I11! — Old Mr. Elmour! — I'm extremely con- 
cerned — but whom have you to attend him ? You 
should send to town for Dr. Grant — do you know he 
is the only man now ? — the only man lady Bradstone 
and I have any dependence on — if I were dying, he is 
the man I should send for. Do have him for Mr. 
Elmour, my dear — and don't be alarmed, above all 
things — ^you know it's so natural, at your father's age, 
that he should not be as well as he has been — but I 
distress you — and detain you." 

Our heroine, after running off these unmeaning 
sentences, passed on, being ashamed to walk with 
Ellen in public, because lady Bradstone had whis- 
pered, " Who is she?" — ^Not to be known in the world 
of fashion is an unpardonable crime, for which no 
merit can atone. Three days elapsed before miss 
Tumbull went to see her friends, notwithstanding 
her extreme concern for poor Mr. Elmour. Her ex- 
cuse to her conscience was, that lady Bradstone's car- 
riage could not sooner be spared. People in a certain 
rank of life are, or make themselves, slaves to horses 
and carriages ; with every apparent convenience and 
luxury, they are frequently more dependent than 
their tradesmen or their servants. There was a time 
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'^MY DEAR ALMERIA, 

*^ If you still wish that I should treat you as a 
friend, show me that you do, and you will find my 
affection unaltered. If, on the contrary, you have 
decided to pursue a mode of life, or to form con- 
nexions which make you ashamed to own any one for 
a friend who is not a fine lady, let our intimacy he 
dissolved for ever — it could only he a source of mu- 

m 

tual pain. My father is hetter to-day, and wishes 
to see you. Will you spend this evening with him 
and with Your affectionate 

''Ellen Elmour?" 

It happened that the very day miss Tumhull re- 
ceived this note, lady Bradstone was to have a con- 
cert, and Almeria knew that her ladyship would be 
offended if she were to spend the evening with the 
Elmours : it was, as she. said to herself, impossible, 
therefore, to accept of Ellen's invitation. She called 
upon her in the course of the morning, to make an 
apology. She found Ellen beside her father, who 
was seated in his arm-chair: he looked extremely 
pale and weak : she was at first shocked at the change 
she saw in her old friend, and she could not utter the 
premeditated apology. Ellen took it for granted that 
she was come, in consequence of her note, to spend 
the day with her, and she embraced her with affec- 
tionate joy. Her whole countenance changed when 
our heroine began at last to talk of lady Bradstone 
and the concert — Ellen burst into tears. 

My dear child," said Mr. ElmouT) '^\)L\<^\a%\!£>& 
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Miss Tumbull was abashed and agitated — she 
hurried out of the room to conceal her confusion^ 
stepped into a carriage with a coronet, drove away, 
and endeavoured to forget all that had passed. The 
concert in the evening recalled her usual train of 
ideas, and she persuaded herself that she had done 
all, and more than was necessary, in offering to in- 
troduce Ellen to lady Bradstone. " How could she 

m 

neglect such an offer?" 

A few days after the concert, Almeria had the 
pleasure of being introduced to lady Bradstone's fqur 
daughters — ^lady (Jabriella, lady Agnes, lady Bab, 
and lady Kitty. Of the existence of these young 
ladies Almeria had scarcely heard — they had been 
educated at a fashionable boarding-school ; and their 
mother was now under the disagreeable necessity of 
bringing them home to live with her, because the 
eldest was past seventeen. 

Lady Gabriella was a beauty, and determined to 
be a Grace — but which of the three Graces, she had 
not yet decided. 

Lady Agnes was plain, and resolved to be a wit* 

Lady Bab and lady Kitty were charming hoydens, 
with all the modern simplicity of fourteen or fifteen 
in their manners. Lady Bab had a £ne long neck, 
which was always in motion — lady Kitty had white 
teeth, and was always laughing; — but it is impos- 
sible to characterise them, for they differed in no- 
thing from a thousand other young ladies. 

These four sisters agreed in but one point-— in 
considering their mother as their common enemy. 

u2 
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in which she now moved^ joined to her extreme 
anxiety to be thought genteel and fashionable^ ren- 
dered her peculiarly irritable when her person and 
manners were attacked by ladies of quality. She en« 
deavoured to conciliate her young enemies by every 
means in her power^ and at length she found a 
method of pleasing them. They were immoderately 
fond of baubles^ and they had not money enough to 
gratify this taste. Miss Tumbull at £rst^ with great 
timidity, begged lady 6abriella*s acceptance of a 
ring, which seemed particularly to catch her fancy : 
the facility with which the ring was accepted, and 
the favourable change it produced^ as if by magic, 
in her ladyship's manners towards our heroine^ 
encouraged her to try similar experiments upon the 
other sisters. She spared not ear-rings, crosses^ 
brooches, pins, and necklaces ; and the young ladies 
in return began to show her all the ft-iendship which 
can be purchased by such presents — or by any pre- 
sents. Even whilst she rejoiced at the change in 
their behaviour, she could not avoid despising them 
for the cause to which she knew it must be attri- 
buted ; nor did she long enjoy even the temporary 
calm procured by these peace-offerings ; for the very 
same things which propitiated the daughters offended 
the mother. Lady Bradstone one morning insisted 
upon lady Gabriella's returning a necklace, which 
she had received from Almeria; and her ladyship in- 
formed miss Turnbull^ at the same time, with an air 
of supreme haughtiness, that '^ she could not pos- 
sibly permit her daughters to accept such valikabl^ 
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ladies mistook the expression of melancholy in 
Abneria's countenance at this instant^ for sympathy 
in their sorrows; and her silence^ for acquiescence in 
the justice of their complaints. They were reiterat- 
ing their opinions with something like plebeian 
loudness of voice^ when their mother entered the 
room. The ease with which her daughters changed 
their countenances and the subject of conversation^ 
when she entered^ might have prevented all sus- 
picion but for the blushes of Almeria^ who^ though 
of all the party she was the least guilty^ looked by 
far the most abashed. The necklace which hung 
from her hand^ and on which in the midst of her 
embarrassment her eyes involuntarily fell, seemed 
to lady Bradstone proof positive against her. Her 
ladyship recollected certain words she had heard 
as she opened the door, and now applied them, 
without hesitation to herself. Politeness restrained 
the expression of her anger towards miss Tumbull, 
but it burst furious forth upon her daughters; and 
our heroine was now as much alarmed by the violence 
of her future mother-in-law as she had been dis- 
gusted by the meanness of her intended sisters. 
From this day forward, lady Bradstone's manner 
changed towards Almeria, who could plainly per- 
ceive, by her altered eye, that she had lost her 
confidence, and that her ladyship considered her as 
one who was playing a double part, and fomenting 
dissensions in her family. She thought herself 
bound, in honour to the daughters, not to make any 
explanation that could throw the blame upon them ; 
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hesitated — she had not strength of mind sufficient to 
decide — she was afraid to proceed ; yet she had not 
courage to retract. 

Ellen's parting words recurred to her mind — 
'* May you never feel the want of a sincere and affec- 
tionate friend ! May the triumphs of fashion make 
you amends for all you sacrifice to obtain them !"— 
^^ Alas!" thought she, " Ellen foresaw that I should 
soon be disgusted with this joyless, heartless inter- 
course; but how can I recede? how can I disen- 
gage myself from this lord Bradstone, now that I 
have encouraged his addresses ?— Fool that I have 
been !— O, if I could now be advised by that best of 
friends, who used to assist me in all my difficulties! 
— But she despises, she has renounced me — she has 
bid me farewell for ever ! " 

Notwithstanding this "farewell for ever," there 
was still at the bottom of Almeria's heart, even 
whilst she bewailed herself in this manner, a secret 
hope that Ellen's esteem and friendship might be 
recovered, and she resolved to make the trial. She 
was eager to put this idea into execution the moment 
it occurred to her ; and after apologizing to the lady 
Bradstones for not, as usual, accompanying them in 
their morning ride, she set out to walk to miss 
Elmour's lodgings. It was a hot day — she walked 
fast from the hurry and impatience of her mind. 
The servant who attended her knocked twice at 
Mr. Elmour's door before any one answered; at last 
the door was opened by a maid-servant, with a 
broom in her hand. 
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on the table. " Why ! dear heart ! I would not have 
mentioned it so sudden in this way^ but I thought it 
could no way hurt you. Why, it never came into 
my head you could be a friend of the family's, nor 
more, may be, at the utmost, than an acquaintance, 
as you never used to call much during his illness." 

This was the most cutting reproach, and the in- 
nocence with which it was uttered made it still more 
severe. Almeria burst into tears; and the poor girl, 
not knowing what to say next, and sorry for all she 
had said, took up the cane, which had fallen from 
Almeria's hands, and applied herself to brightening 
the gold head with great diligence. At this instant 
there was a double knock at the house-door. 

" It's only the young gentleman, ma'am," said the 
maid, as she went towards the door. 

"What young gentleman?" said Almeria, rising 
from her seat. 

" Young Mr. Elmour, ma'am : he did not go away 
with his sister, but stayed to settle some matters^ 
O, they have let him in." 

The maid stood with the parlour-door half open in 
her hand, not being able to decide in her own fancy 
whether the lady wished that he should come into 
the room or stay out; and before either she, or per- 
haps Almeria, had decided this point, it was settled 
for them by his walking in. Almeria was standing 
so as to be hid by the door; and he was so intent 
upon his own thoughts, that, without perceiving there 
was any body in the room, he walked straight-forward 
to the table, took up his father's hat and gJLoveas 
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which it was presented^ whether her former attempt 
had been perceived or not. This trifle appeared 
to her a point of the utmost importance; for by 
this she thought she could decide whether his 
feelings were really as cold towards her as they ap- 
peared, whether he felt love and anger, or con- 
tempt and indjfl^erence. Whilst she was endeavour- 
ing in vain to form her opinion, all the time she 
leant upon his arm, and walked on in silence, a 
carriage passed them; Frederick bowed, and his 
countenance was suddenly illuminated. Almeria 
turned eagerly to see the cause of the change, and 
as the carriage di'ove on she caught a glimpse of a 
beautiful young lady. A spasm of jealousy seized 
her heart — she withdrew her arm from Frederick's. 
The abruptness of the action did not create any 
emotion in him — ^his thoughts were absent. In a 
few minutes he slackened his pace, and turned from 
the road towards a path across the fields, asking if 
miss Turnbull had any objection to going that way 
to lady Bradstone's instead of along the dusty road. 
She made no objection — she thought she perceived 
that Frederick was preparing to say something of 
importance to her, and her heart beat violently. 

" Miss Turnbull will not, I hope, think what I 
am going to say impertinent; she may be assured 
that it proceeds from no motive but the desire to 
prevent the future unhappiness of one who once 
honoured my family with her friendship." 

'' You are too good — I do not deserve that you 
should be interested in my happiness or unhappi- 
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are. If you hare any thing to communicate to lord 
Bradstone's disadvantage, you may mention it to me 
without hesitation, and without fear of injuring my 
happiness, or his ; for, to put you at ease at once, I 
am come to a determination positively to decline his 
lordship's addresses." 

'^ This assurance certainly puts me at ease at 
once," said Frederick. But Almeria observed that 
he neither expressed by his voice nor countenance 
any of that joy which she had hoped to inspire by 
the assurance : on the contrary, he heard it as a de- 
termination in which he was personally unconcerned, 
and in which pure benevolence alone could give 
him an interest. *^ This relieves me," continued he, 
*' from all necessity of explaining myself further." 

" NsLy," said Almeria, " but I must beg you will 
explain yourself. You do not know but it may be 
necessary for me to have your antidote ready in case 
of a relapse." 

No change, at least none that betrayed the anxiety 
of a lover, was visible in Frederick's countenance at 
this hint of a relapse ; but he gravely answered, that, 
when so urged, he could not forbear to tell her the 
exact truth, that lord Bradstone was a ruined man— 
tniined by gaming — and that he had been so inde- 
licate as to declare to his friend, that his sole object 
in marrying was money. Our heroine's pride was 
severely hurt by the last part of this information ; 
but even that did not wound her so keenly as the 
manner in which Frederick behaved. She saw that 
he had no remains of affection for her lurking in his 
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long the torments of suspence beyond that period." 
She asked^ whether he had, in compliance with her 
request^ communicated the affair to lady Bradstone ? 
No; but he would as soon as he had reasonable 
grounds of hope. Miss Tumbull rejoiced that he 
had disobeyed her injunctions — she said that lady 
Bradstone might now be for ever spared hearing 
what would have inevitably excited her indignation. 
His lordship stared^ and could not comprehend our 
heroine's present meaning. She soon made it intel- 
ligible. We forbear to relate all that was said upon 
the occasion : as it was a disappointment of the purse 
and not of the hearty his lordship was of course 
obliged to make a proportional quantity of professions 
of eternal sorrow and disinterestedness. Almeria^ 
partly to save her own pride the mortification of the 
repetition, forbore to allude to the confidential speech 
in which he had explained to a friend his motives 
for marrying ; she hoped that he would soon console 
himself with some richer heiress, and she rejoiced to 
be disencumbered of him, and even of his coronet ; 
for in this moment coronets seemed to her but paltry 
things — so much does the appearance of objects vary 
according to th.e medium through which they are 
viewed ! 

Better satisfied with herself after this refusal of 
the earl, and in better spirits than she had been for 
some months, she flattered herself with the hopes 
that Frederick would call upon her again before he 
left Cheltenham; he would then know that lord 
Bradstone was no longer her lover. 
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the point at once." These words, the arms and the 
livery would settle the point at once, she repeated to 
herself perpetually, though without annexing any 
ideas to the words. , In short, she was very feverish 
all night; and in the morning, though she endea- 
voured to rise, she was obliged to lie down again. 
She was confined to her bed for about a week : lady 
.Bradstone sent for the best physicians ; and the 
young ladies, in the intervals of dressing and going 
out, whenever they could remember it, came into 
miss Tumbull's room to "hope she found herself 
better." It was obvious to her that no one person in 
the house cared a straw about her, and she was 
oppressed with the sense of being an encumbrance 
to the whole family. Whilst she was alone, she 
formed many projects for her future life, which she 
resolved to execute as soon as she should recover. 
She determined immediately to go down to her own 
house in the coimtry, and to write to Ellen a re- 
cantation of all her fin^ lady errors. She composed, 
whilst she lay on her feverish pillow, twenty letters 
to her former friend, each of them more eloquent and 
magnanimous than the other : but in proportion as 
her fever left her, the activity of her imagination 
abated, and with it her eloquence and magnanimity. 
Her mind, naturally weak, and now enfeebled by 
disease, became quite passive, and received and 
yielded to the impressions made by external circum- 
stances. New trains of ideas, perfectly difierent 
from those which had occupied her mind during her 
fever, and in the days preceding her \ll\\ft^> vj^\^«i-- 

x2 
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great people^ and a prodigious favourite at court — 
and she is of such consequence ! — You cannot ima- 
gine of what consequence she is !" 

Lady Gkibriella then continued the conversation^ 
by telling miss Tumbull a great secret, that her 
aunt Pierrepoint and her mother were not on the 
best terms in the world : ^^ for mamma's so violent, 
you know, about politics, and quite on a contrary 
side to my aunt. Mamma never goes to court ,* and, 
between you and me, they say she would not be re- 
ceived. Now that is a shocking thing for us; but 
the most provoking part of the business is, that 
mamma won't let my aunt Pierrepoint present us. 
Why, when she cannot or will not go to the drawing- 
room herself, what could be more proper, you know, 
than to let us be presented by lady Pierrepoint — 
lady Pierrepoint, you know, who is such a prodigious 
favourite, and knows every thing in the world that's 
proper at court, and every where : it really is mon- 
strous of mamma ! Now if you were in our places, 
should not you be quite provoked ? By-the-bye, you 
never were presented at court yourself, were you ? " 

" Never," said Almeria, with a sudden feeling of 
mortification. 

" No, you could not-^-of course you could not, 
living with mamma as you do; for I am sure she 
would quarrel with an angel for just only talking of 
going to court. Lord ! if I was as rich as you, what 
beautiful birthday dresses I would have ! " 

These and similar conversations wrought power- 
fully upon the weak mind of our poor heroiuft* ^Vs& 
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windows, but never mind that. Tliere's my aunt 
Pierrepoint's coach — is not it handsome ? — O, every 
thing about her is so handsome ! — you know she 
has lived all her life at court/' 

The eulogiums of these yoimg ladies, and the sight 
of lady Pierrepoint's entry into Cheltenham in the 
wake of royalty, and the huzzas of the mob, and the 
curiosity of all ranks who crowded the public walks 
in the evening, to see the illustrious guest, contri- 
buted to raise our heroine's enthusiasm. She was 
rather surprised afterwards to observe that lady 
Pierrepoint passed her sister and nieces, on the 
public walk, without taking the slightest notice of 
them ; her head was turned indeed quite another 
way when she passed, and she was in smiling 
conversation with one of her own party. 

Lady Gabriella whispered, "My aunt Pierrepoint 
cannot know us now, because we are with mamma." 

Miss Tumbull now, for the first time, saw lady 
Bradstone in a situation in which she was neglected ; 
this served to accelerate the decline and fall of her 
ladyship's power over her mind. She began to con- 
sider her not as a person by whom she had been 
brought into notice in the circles of fashion, but as 
one by whom she was prevented from rising to a 
higher orbit. Lady Bradstone went to see her sister 
the day after her arrival, but she was not at Iwme. 
Some^ days afterwards lady Pierrepoint returned her 
visit: she came in a sedan chair, because she did not 
wish that her carriage should be seen standing at 
lady Bradstone's door. It was incumbent upon her 
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felt that it had not been in her power to procure 
an increase of pension for a certain Mrs. Vickars, 
*^ Such a respectablie character ! — the widow of a 
distant relation of the Pierrepoints." There was no 
probability^ after all the interest and influence she 
had used, she said, that Mrs. Vickars could ever be 
gratified in the line she had attempted ; that there- 
fore it was her ladyship's advice to her to look out 
for some situation of an eligible description, which 
might relieve her from the distressing apprehension 
of appearing burdensome or importunate. 

As well as her ladyship's meaning could be made 
out, cleared from the superfluity of words with which 
it was covered, she wished to get rid of this poor 
widow, and to fasten her as an humble companion 
upon any body who would be troubled with such a 
respectable character! Miss Tumbull foresaw the 
possibility of obliging her ladyship by means of Mrs. 
Vickars : for as she proposed to purchase a house in 
town, it would be convenient to her to have some 
companion ; and this lady, who was of a certain age, 
and who had always lived in the best company, would 
be well suited to serve as her chaperon. To do our 
heroine justice, considering that ^e was unpractised 
in manoeuvring with court ladies, she conducted her 
scheme with a degree of address worthy of her 
object. Though the medium of lady Bab and lady 
Gabriella, she opened a correspondence with lady 
Pierrepoint. Mrs. Vickars was introduced to miss 
Tumbull — ^liked her prodigiously; and lady Pierre- 
point was most happy in the prospect of het teil^v^rsi^ 
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She sighed deeply when the tirade was finished, 
and fixed her eyes upon her beautiful niece 
Gabriella. Lady Gabriella immediately filled up the 
pause by declaring that she knew nothing of politics^ 
and hoped she never should, for that she did not 
know of what use they were to women, except to 
prevent them from going to court. 

Lady Bradstone expressed high indignation at 
perceiving that her daughters thought more of 
dancing at a birthnight ball than of the good of the 
nation. 

Mrs. Vickars, who was present, now interposed a 
word as mediatrix, observing, that it was natural for 
the young ladies at their age : and miss TurnbuU, 
catching or imitating something of the tone of lady 
Pierrepoint, ventured to add, that '^it was a pity 
that lady Bradstone's daughters did not enjoy all the 
advantages of their high rank, and that she really 
wished lady Bradstone could be prevailed upon to 
enter into conciliatory measures." 

On hearing this speech, lady Bradstone, no longer 
able to restrain her anger within the boimds of po- 
liteness, exclaimed, " I am not surprised at receiving 
such advice from you, miss Turnbull ; but I own I 
am astonished at hearing such sentiments from my 
daughters. High sentiments are to be expected 
from high birth.". 

How lady Bradstone contrived to make her aris- 
tocratic pride of birth agree with her democratic 
principles, it may be diflicult to explain; but for- 
tunately the idea of preserving consistency nev:ei: 
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Almeria felt herself highly honoured by her lady- 
ship's taking a concern in any of her affairs ; and she 
begged of Mrs. Vickars to say, that ** expence was 
no object to her." She consequently paid a few 
hundred guineas more than the value of the house, 
for the honour of lady Pierrepoint's interference. 
Her ladyship saw into the weakness of our heroine's 
character, and determined to make advantage of it. 
It was a maxim of hers, that there is no person so 
insignificant, but some advantage may be made of 
them; and she had acted upon this principle through 
life, sometimes so as to excite in the minds of the 
ignorant a high admiration of her affability. It is 
said, that when lady Pierrepoint was asked why she 
married, she replied, ^^ To increase my consequence, 
and strengthen my connexions." 

Perhaps this speech was made for her by some 
malicious wit ; but it is certain that she never upon 
any occasion of her life neglected an opportimity of 
acting upon this principle. She was anxious with 
this view to have as many dependants as possible : 
and she well knew that those who were ambitious of 
a curtsy from her at the playhouse, or a whisper at 
the opera, were as effectually her dependants as the 
mendicants at her door, who are in want of a shilling. 
The poor may be held in the iron fetters of necessity, 
but the rich are dragged behind the car of fashion by 
the golden chains of vanity. 

The summer in the life of a fine lady is a sieason 
comparatively of so little consequence, that the 
judicious historian may pass over some months of it 
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without their being missed in the records of time. 
He hastens to the busy and important season of 
winter. 

Our heroine took possession of her magnificent 
house in town : and Mrs. Vickars was established as 
arhitratrix elegantiarum. 

This lady deemed herself a judge in the last ap- 
peal of every thing that became a person of fashion ; 
and her claim to infallibility upon these points was 
established by her being fourth cousin to lady Pierre- 
point. Almeria soon discovered in her companion 
an inordinate love of power, and an irritability of 
temper, which misfortunes and ill health had in- 
creased to such a degree that it required more than 
the patience of a female Job to live with her upon 
good terms. Martyrs in the cause of vanity certainly 
exhibit wonderful, if not admirable, fortitude in the 
midst of the absurd and extravagant torments which 
they inflict Upon themselves. Our heroine endured 
for a whole season, without any outward complaint, 
but with many an inward groan, the penance which 
she had imposed upon herself: the extent of it can 
be comprehended only by those who have been doomed 
to live with a thoroughly ill-tempered woman. The 
reward was surely proportioned to the sufferings. 
Miss Turnbull received a smile, or a nod, or something 
like a curtsy from lady Pierrepoint, whenever she 
met her in public ; her ladyship's cards were occa^ 
sionally left at the Yorkshire heiress's door ; and she 
sometimes honoured miss Turnbull's crowded rooms, 
by crowding them still more with her august pre- 
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sence. There was further reason to hope, that her 
ladyship might be induced to present Almeria at 
court before the next birthday. All these advan- 
tages were to be attributed to Mrs. Vickars, for she 
was the connecting link between two beings of in- 
ferior and superior order. We forbear to describe, 
or even to enumerate, the variety of balls, suppers, 
dinners, d6jeun6s, galas, and masquerades, which miss 
TurnbuU gave to the fashionable world during this 
winter. The generous public forget these things the 
week after they are over ; and the consequence they 
bestow endures no longer than the track of a tri- 
umphal chariot. 

Our heroine was never fully convinced of this 
truth till it was confirmed by her own experience. 
She found it necessary continually to renew her ex- 
pensive efforts, to keep herself alive in the memory 
of her great acquaintance. Towards the time when 
she expected to be presented at court by lady Pierre- 
point, a sudden coolness was apparent in her lady- 
ship's manner ; and one morning Almeria was sur- 
prised by a note from her, regretting in the most 
polite but positive terms, that it would be absolutely 
out of her power to have the honour of presenting 
miss Tumbull at St. James's. In the utmost con- 
sternation, Almeria flew for an explanation to Mrs. 
Vickars. Mrs. Vickars was in a desperate fit of the 
suUens, which had lasted now upwards of eight-and- 
forty hours, ever since her advice had not been taken 
about the placing of certain bronze figures, with an- 
tique lamps in their hands, upon the great staircase. 
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and there, was no palliating, th^ fact. When her 
companion»saw that she was quite overwhelmed with 
the sense of this misfortune^ she began to hint^ that 
though the evil was greats it was not without remedy ; 
that in her own private opinion, lady . Pierrepoint 
might have passed over the thing, if s}ae had i^ut 
heard it at a most unlucky moment. Tb^, provoking 
banker mentioned it to her ladyship just after he 
had disappointed her of certain moneys, for which she 
was negotiating. From her situation ^nd lue^ns. of 
obtaining secret and early intelligen/ce, she had .it 
frequently in her power to make, money by selling in 
or out of the. stocks. Such an opportunity at pre- 
sent occurred; and "it was a great pity," Mr%. 
Vickars observed, "that the • want of a little ready 
money should preclude her from the possibility of 
profiting by her situation." Miss Tumbull, who was 
not deficient in quickness of comprehension, upon 
this hint immediately said, " that her ladyship might 
command some thousands which.she had in sir Thomas 
Stock's bank." Lady Pierrepoint the next day found 
that it would be best to hush up the affair of the 
subscription to the fatal pamphlet. She said^/' that 
she had with infinite satisiiaction ascertained, that 
the thing had not been noticed inrthe quarter where 
she feared it would have. created an insuperable, pre* 
judice — ^that there were other Tumbulls, as she was 
happy to understand, in. th^ world,. besi<les Mrs, 
Vickars's friend; and . that as, in the list of sub- 
scribers, «he was mentioned only as miss TurnbuU, 

Y 7 
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patioxi she was amused; but winter after winter 
passed ; and the recurrence of the same public diver- 
sions^ and the same faces^ and the same common-place 
conversation^ wearied instead of interesting her. But 
as the pleasure of novelty declined^ the power of habit ' 
increased ; and she continued the same course of life 
for six years — six long years ! against both her judg- 
ment and her feelings^ the absolute slave of an ima* 
ginary necessity. Thus the silly chicken remains 
prisoner in a circle of chalk : even when the hand 
by which it was held down is removed^ it feels an 
imaginary pressure, from which it dares not even 
attempt to escape. 

Almeria, however, was now arrived at an age when 
she could no longer, with any propriety, be called a 
chicken : she was seven-and-twenty ; and the effect 
of keeping late hours, and the continual petty irrita- 
tions to which she had been subject, were sufficiently 
visible in her countenance. She looked in a morn- 
ing so faded and haggard, that any one not used to 
the wear and tear of fashionable faces would have 
guessed Almeria's age to be seven-and-thirty instead 
of seven-and-twenty. During her six campaigns in 
London, she or her fortune had made many con- 
quests ; but none of her London captives had ever 
obtained any power over her affections, and her am- 
bition could not decide upon the pretensions of her 
several suitors. Lady Pierrepoint, who was her 
prime adviser, had an interest in keeping her un- 
married ; because during this time her ladyship em- 
ployed most advantageously oeilaaxv tftsst^K^'^, n^ssn^ 
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as to his views increased hei* interest upon the sub- 
ject. There was always some obstacle, which seemed 
to prevent him from declaring himself: — at one time 
he was suddenly obliged to go ambassador to some 
foreign court ; he went, and staid a year ; at his re- 
turn he was immersed in politics, and deplored his 
hard fate in terms which Almeria thought it was 
impossible not to construe favourably to her wishes. 
She thought she was upon the point of becoming a 
marchioness, when his lordship was again sent into 
what he called banishment. Lady Pierrepoint had 
constantly letters from him, however; passages from 
ifhich she from time to time read to Almeria, in 
whose weak mind this kept alive an indistinct hope, 
for which she had no rational foundation. She was 
confirnied iii'her belief that' the marquis had serious 
thoughts of her, by the opinion of Mrs. Vickars, who 
she thought was in the secret, and who certainly 
would not speak decidedly without sufficient reason. 
Indeed, nothing but the pleasure she received from 
Mrs. Vickars's favourable prognostics upon this sub- 
ject could have in any degree balanced the pain she 
daily endured from this lady*6 fretful temper. Al- 
meria submitted to her domineering humour, and 
continued to j/ropitiate her with petty sacrifices, 
more from fear than love — from fear that her adverse 
influence might be fatal to her present scheme of 
aggrandiseitleht. Weak minds are subject to this 
apprehension of control from secret causes utterly 
inadequate to their supposed effects ; and thus they 
put their destiny into the hands of )^r«A\!k& ^Vss^ 
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tention to such points ; and a person who has^ like 
me^ advantages of situation and connexions^ would 
not be justifiable in neglecting^ under due limita^ 
tions^ to make use of them." 

Miss Tumbull readily assented to these guarded 
truisms^ but wondered to what all this was to lead. 

*^ The money which you have had the goodness to 
trust in my hands/* continued her ladyship, " has, 
without in the least impoverishing, or, I hope, incon^ 
veniendng you, been of the most material advantage 
to me." 

Almeria comprehended that her ladyship referred 
to her speculations in the stocks, and she congratu-* 
lated her upon her success; and added assurances^ 
that for her own part she had not been in the 
slightest degree inconvenienced. Whilst miss Tum- 
bull uttered these assurances, however, she was not 
sorry to see lady Pierrepoint take out of her pocket- 
book bank notes to the amount of her debt ; for in 
plain truth, the interest of this loan had never been 
punctually paid; and Almeria had often regretted 
that she had placed so much of her fortune out of her 
own power. '^ Let me now return these to you with 
a thousand thanks," said her ladyship. ^^ Indeed, my 
niece Gabriella has more reason even than I have to 
thank you ; for you must know, my dear miss Tum- 
bull, that all my speculations have been for her. 
From the time that she came to live with me, I wa« 
determined that she should be properly established ; 
and you must be sensible that, for a young lady's 
establishment in our days, money is as essential a£t 
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immersed in politics-J-I protest T never had a sus- 
picion of his haying a thought of Grabriella^ till the 
proposal wad absolutely made." 

*^ I am sure / never suspected the marquis's at- 
tachment to lady Gal)riella/' 'said miss TurnbuU : 
'^ iMi the contrary -" 

^* On the contrary/' pursued lady Pierrepoint, 
** he paid her always> as 1 Temember, less attention 
than to twenty others, who were iiidrfferent to him." 

The struggle was still violent in our heroine's 
mind between rage and the dread of exposing herself 
to ridicule. Lady Pierrepoint saw this/ and coolly 
held her in this dilemma. 

*^ Now/' continued' her 'ladyship, ^^ men are sucb 
unaccountable creatures, one' never can understand 
them. Do you know/ my dear miss Tumbull, I had, 
till his lordship explained himself unequivocally to 
me, a notion that he -was in love with you." 

'' Keally !" said our heroine, forcing a laugh. 
■ ^^ Did ' your friend Mrs. Vickars never tell you 

90?" 

*' Yes, she did— ^-frequently." 

" Both of us mistatken, you see, my dear. Mor- 
tifying! to find one's judgment so fallible. I tell 
the marquis, he might absolutely have been privately 
married to Grabriella without my finding him out — it 
is so easy now, the easiest thing in the world, to im- 
pose upon me. Well, 1 must bid you adieu for the 
present, my dear miss Tumbull — you may imagine 
I have a world of business on my hands." 

With the utmost appearance of cotdv^vV^ \»&:^ 
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her mind — but those times could not be recalled ; 
and the present pressed upon her most forcibly* 
Frustrated in all her ambitious schemes^ she was 
sensible that all that now remained for her was to 
conceal her disappointment, and to avoid the con- 
tempt to which she would be exposed in the worlds 
if it were whispered that miss Tumbull had fancied 
that the marquis of — — - was in love with her, 
whilst he was all the while paying his addresses 
to lady Gabriella Bradstone. This powerful fear of 
ridicule conquered, or suppressed, all other feelings. 
With all the resolution she could assume, Almeria 
went to Mrs. Vickars, and congratulated her upon 
the happy event which was soon likely to take place 
in her family : she even constrained herself so far, as, 
without expressing either suspicion or resentment^ 
to hear her companion disclaim all knowledge of the 
affair, and declare that she had that morning, for the 
first time, heard of it from lady Pierrepoint, with a 
degree of astonishment from which she had not yet 
recovered. 

In a few weeks afterwards lady Gabriella's mar- 
riage took place. Our heroine's mortification wa^ 
much increased by the splendour in which the bride 
appeared, and by the great share of the public at- 
tention which the fair marchioness seemed for some 
days to engross. Miss Tumbull was weary of hear- 
ing the praises of her equipages and dress ; and the 
dissimulation she was continually obliged to practise 
towards Mrs. Vickars became intolerable. Nothing 
but a pretext for quarrelling with tliv& l^^ ^"^ 
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unbecoming ; nor can I agree with any body in pre^ 
ferring green to blue ; and for once I shall take the 
liberty of following my own.fancy." * . . 

" For once !— I am sorry I ever presumed .to offer 
an opinion upOn this or any other subject to miss 
TurnbuU — I shall be more cautious in future; but I 
candidly own I did think I might prefer green to 
blue without giving offence." 

^^It gives me no offence, I assure you^.. Mjrs, 
Vickars, that you should prefer green to blue ; I am 
not so ridiculous. But people who cannot bear to be 
contradicted themselves are always apt to. fancy that 
others have. the same strange.sort of domineering 
temper." = 

" People who. can bear nothing but flattery, mis* 
Turnbull, should have such a friend as Mrs. In- 
goldsby, who would swear that blue is green, and 
black white, I make no doubt," said Mrs. Vickars; 
'^ for my part, I am ■. sorry, I cannot get rid of ipy 
troublesome sincerity." 

" Sincerity ! Sincerity !— -To do you justice, Mrs- 
Vickars, whatever I may have felt about trifles, in 
affairs of importance I have never found your sin* 
cerity troublesome," 

The ironical accent upon the word ^inaerity mi'*, 
iiciently marked miss Turnbuli's meamng. 

The irritable temper of Mrs. Vickars put, it. out of 
her power to act a part with that ^f exquisite dis-, 
simulation,", for which some? of her ^ex have been 
celebrated by the. judicious Davila,. fThrpwn off h^c 
guard by the last sarcastic insinuation^ Mrs. Vickars 
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Wynne, an old lady with whom she had formerly 
been acquainted in Yorkshire, and who, being just 
come to town, was eager to renew her intimacy with 
miss TurnbulL She was a woman of an excellent 
heart, and absolutely incapable of suspecting that 
others could be less frank or friendly than herself. 
She was sometimes led into mistakes by this undis- 
tinguishing benevolence ; for she imagined that all 
which appeared wrong would prove right, if properly 
understood; that there must be some good reason' 
for every thing that seemed to be bad ; that every 
instance of unkindness or insolence was undesigned ; 
and that every quarrel was only a misunderstanding. 
Possessed by this good-natured kind of wrong* 
headedness, she frequently did the most provoking, 
by way of doing the most obliging, things ima- 
ginable. 

Upon this principle she would place contending 
parties by surprise in the very situation which of all 
others they most wished to avoid, and then gave the 
signal for a pitched battle, by begging the enemies 
would shake hands with one another. Now she had 
heard it reported in Yorkshire that there was some 
coolness between the Elmours and miss Tumbull ; 
but she was morally certain there could be no truth 
in this report, for a variety of the very best reasons 
in the world. 

^* In the first place," argued Mrs. Wynne, " to my 
certain knowledge, miss Tumbull was, from her 
infancy, always the greatest favourite at Elmour 
Grove, the pupil of the gopd old gentleman, and the 
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Stock*s eldest son^ and my lord Bradstone^ and some 
others ; now it is plain she would not marry merely 
for money or title. My nephew, who is so amiable 
and sensible, is just the man for her, and he had 
used to admire her very much in former times, when 
he met her at Elmour Grove." Mrs. Wynne hinted 
her wishes to her nephew, but he seemed not much 
inclined towards miss Tumbull, " because," said he, 
" though Frederick and his sister never uttered a 
syllable to her disadvantage, I cannot, from circum- 
stances, help imagining, that she has not behaved 
well to them; and besides, after five or six years 
spent in the great world, and in all the dissipation 
in which she has lived, her disposition cannot pro- 
bably be the same as it was when I knew her in the 
country." 

Mrs. Wynne could not, with her good-natured 
eyes, see the force of any of these objections, and 
she was determined to convince her nephew of their 
futility. With this view she formed a scheme which 
was to be kept a profound secret from the parties 
concerned, till the moment when it should be ripe 
for execution. She heard that miss Tumbull was 
in want of a companion ; and she knew that Mrs- 
Henry Elmour, a very amiable young widow, dis- 
tantly related to the Elmour family, and who had 
formerly been a friend of Almeria's, was at this mo- 
ment in great distress. She had no doubt that miss 
Tumbull would be delighted with an opportunity 
of serving any one connected with a family to whom 
she owed such obligations. Mrs. WyM^ ^?««K«\ 

z 
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I should deprive you of the pleasure of the surprise. 
Dear madam^ forgive this freedom in one who most 
sincerely wishes you well (as Friday will prove). 
My nephew, Henry W3rnne (whom you may re- 
member a great admirer of yours), desires his best 
respects ; and with every good wish I remain, 
" Dear miss Tumbull's 

" Affectionate humble servant, 

^^ M. Wynne." 

This letter at first surprised our heroine, and 
afterwards afforded subject fw much ridicule to 
Mrs. Ingoldsby, to whom Ahneria showed it. She 
laughed at the odd freedom of the Yorkshire dame, 
at the old-ikshioned plainness of- the style — paren- 
thesis within parenthesis-^t last conchiding with 
respects and best wishes, ahAremmmmg dear mm 
TurnbuU's humble servant. She o^aed, however, 
upon the third perusal of the Idkter^ ttat 3Ir». 
Wynne was anxious to present hcr mfkt m to mum 
TumbuU, and that this was the realndoriflg of ber 
curious note — that probably she wfifcal te mtr^^fnge 
her with the sight of some YorhkM^iaamt^ w\» 
had formed the reasonable expectalM^ tfnt became 
miss Turnbull had done her tfaehinhirttaotiee bcr 
ages ago in the country, she wastitt kcr omipft- 
nion in town. Mrs. Ingoldsby furtJMrHMiiiil, thm, 
Mrs. Wynne, though she had niot fniliinl Jft c» 
was no bad politician in thus att6H|Cq^t» 
mend a companion to miss 'Tunihfl^irih^ w4 
of course, be entirely in her 
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To stoop at once from a marquis to a private gen- 
tleman would be terrible ; yet that private gentleman 
was worthy of some little consideration^ not because 
he was^ as Almeria remembered^ a man of excellent 
sense^ temper^ and character^ but because he had a 
dear estate of eight thousand pounds a-year^ and 
was next heir to an earldom. 

Miss Turnbull cannot properly be called a female 
fortune-hunter; but, to coin a new name for our 
heroine, which may be useful to designate a numer- 
ous class of her contemporaries, she was decidedly a 
female title-hunter. 

She accepted of the invitation to dinner, and, ac- 
companied by a proper supporter in Mrs. Ingoldsby> 
went to Mrs. Wynne's, dressed in the utmost extra- 
vagance of the mode, blazing in all the glory of 
diamonds, in hopes of striking admiration even unto 
awe upon the hearts of all beholders. Though she 
had been expressly invited to 9, family party, she 
considered that only as an humble country phrase to 
excuse, beforehand, any deficiency of magnificence. 
She had no doubt that the finest entertainment, and 
the finest company, Mrs. Wynne could procure or 
collect, would be prepared for her reception. She 
was somewhat surprised, especially as she came 
fashionably late, to find in the drawing-room only old 
Mrs. Wynne, her nephew, and a lady, who, from her 
dress and modest appearance, was evidently nobody. 
Miss Turnbull swept by her, though she had a dis- 
agreeable recollection of having somewhere seen this 
figure in a former state of existence, Mrs* W^w\\a^ 
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now addressed her conrersation to Mrs. Ingddsby^ 
in order to leare . the pair^ whom she had destined^ 
to be friends, at perfect liberty to talk over " old 
times." 

Mrs. Henry Elmour naturally spoke of the happy 
days which they had spent together at Elmour 
Grove ; but miss TurnbuU was so much occupied in 
clasping one of her diamond bracelets, that half of 
what was. said .to her seemed not to be heard^ and 
the other half to create no interest. She looked up, 
when she had at length adjusted her bracelet, and 
with an insipid smile (learnt from lady Pierrepoint) 
seemed to beg pardon for her fit of absence. The 
unfortunate Mrs. Elmour recommenced all she had 
saidj but. though miss TurnbuU*s eyes. were at thi^ 
time directed towards the widow's face, they wan- 
dered over her features with such insolent examina^ 
tion, that she was totally abashed. Having gained 
her point,; our heroine now looked round as the door 
opened, in expectation of the entrance of some per* 
sons who might be worthy of her attention ; but lo! 
it was only a servant, who announced that dinner 
was served. . ^Miss TurnbuB's surprise . could be 
equalled only by. her indignation, when she found 
that it was literally to a, Janiil^ parti/ she was 
invited. " Miss Tumbull," said Mrs. Wynne, as 
they were sitting down to dinner, /^^ I have been 
much disappointed in not having the company of 
some friends of. yours, who I expected would dine 
with usl to-day; but they wilL.be with. us, I hope, 
to-night — ^they were unluckily engaged to dine with 
the duchess of. A- 
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is nothing odd or strange about the duchess of 

A . She has always the most agreeable society 

that London can afford." 

Miss Turnbull and Mrs. Ingoldsby interchanged 
looks of affected contempt : but Mr. Wynne added, 
*^ Her grace has, you know, a taste for literature 
and for the arts; and the most celebrated literary 
characters, as well as those who have distinguished 
themselves in active life, assemble at her house, 
where they can enjoy the most agreeable conversa- 
tion — that in which a knowledge of books and of the 
world is happily blended." 

" And as to being afraid of her grace," resumed 
Mrs. Wynne, '^ that is quite impossible; she has 
such affable, engaging manners. I am sure, even I 
am not in the least afraid of her." 

'^ But you know," said miss Turnbull, with a ma- 
licious look of mock humility, " there is a difference 
between you and me. — I would not meet her grace 
for the world, for I am persuaded I should not be 
able to articulate a syllable in her classical presence 
—I have not been used to that style of company, 
by any means. I assure you I should be, as Mrs. 
Ingoldsby says, horribly afraid of your witty 
duchess." 

" She has none of the airs of a wit, believe me," 
said Mrs. Wynne, growing more and more earnest ; 
" and if you will not believe me, ask your friend 
Ellen." 

'^ O excuse me, I beseech ; I shall ask no ques<' 
tions — I only beg leave to keep myself wdl^'^ViKswV 
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She has told you how she has heea reduced to distress 
without any imprudence of hers. Now you could 
not, I am sure, prove the goodness of your own heart 
better to your friends (who will be here in half an 
hour) than by showing kindness to this unfortunate 
widow. I cannot presume to say more than, that I 
think she would make a most agreeable companion 
to an amiable, sensible young lady — and you have 
not decided your choice, have you ?" . 

^^ Pardon me, I have decided, beyond a possibility 
of retracting," replied miss Tumbull, haughtily. 

^^I am very sorry," said Mrs. Wynne, with an 
expression of real concern in her countenance. " I 
have been very imprudent." 

^^ Really I am infinitely distressed that.it is out of 
my power to oblige her ; but the lady who is with 
me now, Mrs. Ingoldsby, has a prior claim." 

Prior claim ! — ^prior to that of the Elmour family !. 
thought Mrs. Wynne. 

The decisive manner in which miss Turnbull 
spoke precluded all further hope. 

'' Well, I did think it would have been such a 
pleasure to miss Turnbull to meet Mrs. Henry El- 
mour, and all her old friends the Elmours here to- 
day; and I fancied,, that if there had been any. little; 
coolness or misunderstanding, it would quite have 
passed off, and that I should have had the joy of 
seeing you all shake hands — I thought it would have 
been such an agreeable surprise to you to see all the 
Elmour family, and Ellen's charming little girl, and- 
Mr. Frederick Elmour's boy ! " 
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announced. Our heroine was not prepared for the 
sight of the duchess; and her grace's appearance 
made her receive her old friends in a manner very 
different from that in which she had determined to 
meet them. Practised as she was, she stood irreso- 
lute and awkward, whilst Ellen, with easy, graceful 
kindness, accosted her, and immediately introduced 

her to the duchess of A . As Mr. Frederick 

Elmour approached, and as his beautiful wife waa 
presented to miss TumbuU, not all her efforts could 
conceal the mortification she endured, whilst she 
pronounced that she was vastly happy— -quite der 
lighted — that all this was really such an agreeable 
and unexpected surprise to her — for she did not eve4 
know any of her Yorkshire friends were in town. 

Mrs. Ingoldsby came up to her assistance. Miss 
TumbuU rallied her spirits, and determined to make 
her stand upon the exclusive ground of fashion. 
Those who comprehend the rights of the privileged 
orders of fashion are aware that even a commoner^ 
who is in a certain set, is far superior to a duchess 
who is not supposed to move in that magic circle. 
Almeria, upon this principle, began to talk to the 
duchess of some of her acquaintance, who were of 
the highest ton ; and then affectedly checked herself, 
and begged pardon, and looked surprised at Mrs. 
Ingoldsby, when she found that her grace was not 
acquainted with them. Much as miss Turnbull had 
reason to complain of lady Pierrepoint and the 
young bride the marchioness, she now thought that 
their names would do her honour ; and she scrupled 
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of confempty joined his sister in her kindness^ a^d 
named and described some of the people whom he 
thought she would be most desirous of knowing. 
The names struck miss Tumbuirs ears, for they 
were the names of persons distinguished in the 
fashionable as well as in the literary world /and she 
was dismayed and mortified by the discOTery that 
her country friends had by some means^ incompre- 
hensible to her^ gained distinction and intimacy in 
society where she had merely admission; she was 
vexed beyond expression when she ibund that the El" 
numrs were superior to her even on her own ground. 
At this instant Mrs. Wynne^ with her usual simpli- 
dty, asked Mrs. Elmour and Ellen why they had 
not brought thdr charming children with them; 
adding^ '' You are, my desk's, without exception, the 
two happiest mothers and wives I am ac^ainted 
with. And after all, what happiness is there equal 
to domestic happiness ? — O my dear miss Tumbull, 
trust me, though I am a silly old woman, there's 
nothing like it — and Mends at court are not like 
friends at home — and all the lady Pierrepoints that 
ever were or ever will be bom are not, as you'll find 
when you come to try them, like one of these plain 
good Ellens and Elmours." 

The address, simple as it was, came so home to 
Almeria's experience, and so many recollections 
rushed at once upon her memory, that all her fac- 
titious character of a fine lady gave way to natural 
feeling, and suddenly she burst into tears. 
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recalled her from the follies of dissipation^ and ren- 
dered her permanently happy. 

And now that our heroine must have lost all power 
of interesting the reader, now that the pity even of 
the most indulgent must be utterly sunk in contempt, 
we shall take our leave of her, resigning her to that 
misery which she had been long preparing for her- 
self. It is sufficient to say /that after this period she 
had some offers from men of fashion of ruined for- 
tunes ; but these she rejected, still fancying that with 
her wealth she could not fail to make a splendid 
match. So she went on coquetting and coquetting, 
rejecting and rejecting, till at length she arrived at 
an age when she could reject no longer. She ceased 
to be an object to matrimonial adventurers, but to 
these succeeded a swarm of female legacy-hunters. 
Among the most distinguished was her companion, 
Mrs. Ingoldsby, whose character she soon discovered 
to be artful and selfish in the extreme. This lady's 
flattery, therefore, lost all its power to charm, but 
yet it became necessary to Almeria ; and even when 
she knew that she was duped, she could not part 
with Mrs. Ingoldsby, because it was not in her power 
to supply the place of a flatterer with a friend, — ^A 
friend ! that first blessing of life, cannot be bought — 
it must be deserved. 

Miss, or as she must now be called, Mrs, Almeria 
Turnbull, is still alive — probably at this moment 
haunting some place of public amusement, or sta- 
tionary at the card-table. Wherever she may be, she 
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is despised and discontented ; one example more 
amongst thousands^ that wealth cannot purchase^ or 
fashion bestow^ real happiness. 

'^ See how the world its veterans rewards—- 
A youth of folly, an old age of cards ! *' 

Ed^cworth'S'TowHy J 802. 
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This New Edition of the Tales and Novels of Miss 
Edge WORTH will consist of Castle Rackrent, Irish Bulls, The 
Moral Tales, Popular Tales, Tales of Fashionable Life, The 
Modem Griselda, Belinda, Leonora, Patronage, Harrington and 
Ormond, and several smaller Pieces. It is not intended to in^* 
dude in it any of those excellent writings of Miss Edgeworth 
which are of a more juvenile character than the Moral Tales, a 
smaller size being deemed more appropriate. Of these a fitter 
opportunity for speaking will occur hereafter : at present we shall 
only say, that there are few persons who have not, in their earliest 
years, experienced the greatest pleasure, and imbibed the highest 
moral truths, from the perusal of the " Early Lessons," " The 
Parent's Assistant," &c.— " Rosamond and Frank," " The 
Litde Dog Trusty," and " The Cherry Orchard,'* will not be 
easily forgotten by them ; and in their after years they will de- 
light to renew, and will profit by renewing, their early acquaint^ 
ance, by a perusal of works from the same pen, but adapted to 
maturer age. The Tales and Novels form a class by them- 
selves. They are for the most part Irish ; but without any o/i 
those savage features so painfully characteristic of the novels 
which, for the last few years, have turned on the circumstances 
of Ireland, or that admixture of foreign manners which is so 
striking in the works of Lady Morgan. They contain highly, 
finished pictures of fashionable and domestic life, and yet have 
few points of similarity, if any, to the novels of Hook, Bulwer, 
liord Mulgrave, on one side, or Miss Ferier, Miss Austin, or Mrs. 
Brunton, on the other. Though they cannot be said, strictly, to 
be Historical, yet they will be found to resemble no contemporary 
works in the department of Romance so much as the earlier 
novels of the Author of Waverley, Sir Walter Scott, indeed, 
with his characteristic frankness, has acknowledged that his ori- 
ginal idea, when he commenced his career as a novelist, was to 
be to Scotland what Miss Edgeworth was to Ireland— to pour- 
tray peculiarities of manners belonging rather to the generatioo 
passing away than to that which now exists ; and to give life to 
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the natbnal scenery, and permanence to the national diancter- 
istics of his countrymen. Waverley, Guy Mannering, Rob Boy 
— the novels to which Sir Walter Scott originally intended to 
have confined himself, bear, in their most striking features, a 
considerable likeness to Castle Rackrent, Ennui, Ormond, &c. ; 
and the works of Miss Edgeworth will not suffer by a comparison 
which, to almost any other series, could not fail to be fatal ; 
while she may also justly claim the merit of priority. 

In depicting the strange varieties of I rish Character, whether 
grave or gay, she is confessedly without an equal ; and when she 
puts her foot upon a soil foreign to her own, she does not tread 
it as a stranger. The same felicity which inspires her in the un- 
equalled characters of Sir Phelim, King Corney, &c. presides 
over tlie pictures which, in " Patronage," and other works, she 
draws from the higher classes of English society. Her comic and 
playful satire ranks her high in the dominions of humour, while 
it is combined with a sterling common sense, and a power of pic- 
turesque description which seldom fall to the lot of the wit or the 
satirist. Her story-telling powers are admirable : who but her- 
self could infuse so much grace and shrewdness into so small a 
compass as we find them in the Moral and Popular Tales, in 
^' To-morrow," " Murad the Unlucky," and fifty others ? It 
is, however, unnecessary now to eulogize the works of Miss 
Edgeworth : they have taken an enduring position in the litera- 
ture of the country, and the Publishers of this Series give it to 
the world in a well-grounded confidence of its successful recep- 
tion. 

The Work will be completed in eighteen Monthly Volumes, at 58. 
each. The Embellishments will be executed (on teel) by the most 
eminent Engravers, from Paintings wholly by Habvbv, who unqu^ 
tionably is, and will ere long be universally acknowledged to be, in 
the first class of British Artists. 

To delineate with accuracy the peculiar scenery of Ireland, and to 
give to native character all its hiunour and truth, this talented artist 
has traversed many of the districts of Ireland, and is thus enabled 
to introduce into his fine drawings living character, and much of the 
wild and beautiful landscape of the country. 

The whole of the Works have undergone a careful Revision and 
Correction by the Author herself^ 
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